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In Trust. 


Tue Story oF A LADY AND HER LOVER. 


CuHarterR XVI. 


GOOD ADVICE. 


HE dinner to which the family sat down after this ride somewhat 
alarmed the stranger-relative who so suddenly found himself 
mixed up in their affairs. He thought it could be nothing but con- 
strained and uncomfortable. But this did not turn out to be the case. 
Anne knew nothing at all about what her father had been doing, 
and from Rose’s light nature the half comprehended scene at 
luncheon, when her mother had wept and her father’s face had been 
like a thundercloud, had already faded away. These two unconscious 
members of the party kept the tide of affairs in flow. They talked 
as usual—Anne even more than usual, as one who is unaware of the 
critical point at which, to the knowledge of all around, he or she is 
standing, so often does. She gave even a little more information 
than was called for about her visit to the Woodheads, being in her 
own mind half ashamed of her cowardice in staying away after the 
scene of the morning. On the whole she was glad, she persuaded 
herself, of the scene of the morning. It had placed her position 
beyond doubt. There had seemed no occasion to make any state- 
ment to her father as to the correspondence which he had not 
forbidden, or indeed referred to. He had bidden her give up her 
lover, and she had refused; but he had said nothing about the lover’s 
letters, though these followed as a matter of course. And now it 
was well that he should know the exact position of affairs. She had 
been greatly agitated at the moment, but soon composed herself. 
And in her desire to show that she was satisfied, not grieved by 
what had happened, Anne was more than usually cheerful and com- 
municative in her talk. 

‘Fanny is very happy about her brother who is coming home 
from India. He is to be here only six weeks; but he does not 
grudge the long journey: and they are all so happy.’ 

‘He is a fool for his pains, growled Mr. Mountford from the 
head of the table. ‘I don’t know what our young men are coming 
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to. What right has he to such a luxury? It will cost him a 
hundred pounds at the least. Six weeks—he has not been gone as 
many years——’ 

‘Four years—that is a long time when people are fond of each 
other, said Anne, with a scarcely perceptible smile. Every indi- 
vidual at table instantly thought of the absent lover. 

‘She is thinking that I will be dead and gone in four years, and 
she will be free,’ the angry father said to himself, with a vindictive 
sense that he was justified in the punishment he meant to inflict 
upon her. But Anne, indeed, was thinking of nothing of the 
kind, only with a visionary regret that in her own family there was 
no one to come eager over sea and land to be longed and prayed for 
with Fanny Woodhead’s anxious sisterly motherly passion. This 
was far, very far from the imagination of the others as a motive 
likely to produce such a sigh. 

‘A brother from India is always anxiously looked for, said Mrs. 
Mountford, stepping in witb that half-compunctious readiness to 
succour Anne which the knowledge of this day’s proceedings had 
produced in her. She did not, in fact, know what these proceedings 
had been, and they were in no way her fault. But still she felt a 
compunction. ‘They always bring such quantities of things with 
them,’ she added. ‘An Indian box is the most delightful thing to 
open. I had a brother in India, too Fi 

‘I wish we had,’ said Rose, with a pout. Heathcote had been 
preoccupied: he had not been so ‘attentive’ as usual: and she 
wished for a brother instantly, ‘just to spite him,’ she said to herself. 

‘Fanny is not thinking of the presents; but Rose, consider you 
are interested in it, too—that is another man for your dance.’ 

Rose clapped her hands. ‘We are looking up!’ she said. 
‘Twenty men from Sandhurst, and six from Meadowlands, and Lady 
Prayrey Poule’s husband, and Fred Woodhead and Willie Ashley— 
for of course Willie is coming F 

‘A dance at this time of the year is folly,’ said Mr. Mountford ; 
‘even in summer it is bad enough ; but the only time of the year for 
entertainments in the country is when you have warm weather and 
short nights.’ 

‘It was because of Cousin Heathcote, papa. It is not often we 
have a ian, a real relation, staying at Mount.’ 

‘Heathcote! oh, so it is for your sake, Heathcote? I did not 
know that dancing was an attribute of reasonable beings after thirty,’ 
Mr. Mountford said. 

Then it was Anne who came to Heathcote’s aid. ‘ You are not 
afraid of seeming frivolous?’ she said, giving him the kindest look 
he had yet seen in her eyes; and his heart was touched by it: he 
had not known that Anne’s eyes had been so fine—‘and it will 
please everybody. The country requires to be stirred up now and 
then. We like to have something to talk about, to say “Are you 
going to the So-and-so’s on the 25th ?”’ 
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‘ An admirable reason certainly for trouble and expense. If you 
were electioneering, it might be reasonable; but I presume your 
woman’s rights are not so advanced yet as that. Miss Anne Mount- 
ford can’t stand for the county !’ 

‘I don’t think she is likely to try, father, said Anne, ‘ whatever 
might be the rights—or wrongs.’ 

‘You must not think, Mr. Heathcote,’ said Mrs. Mountford 
anxiously, ‘that Anne has anything to say to women’s rights. She 
is far too sensible. She has her own ways of thinking, but she is 
no more absurd or strong-minded , 

‘I hope you do not think me weak-minded, mamma,’ Anne said, 
with a soft laugh. 

And then little more was said. Mr. Mountford half rose and 
mumbled that grace after meat which leaves out all the more 
ethereal part of the repast as, we suppose, a kind of -uncovenanted 
mercies for which no thanks are to be uttered, and after a while 
the ladies left the room. It was cold, but the whole frosty world 
outside lay enchanted under the whitening of the moon. The girls 
caught up fur cloaks and shawls as they went through the hall, and 
stepped outside involuntarily. The sky was intensely blue; the 
clouds piled high in snowy masses, the moon sailing serenely across 
the great expanse, veiling herself lightly here and there with a film 
of vapour which the wind had detached from the cloud-mountains. 
These filmy fragments were floating across the sky at extraordinary 
speed, and the wind was rising, whirling down showers of leaves. 
The commotion among the trees, the sound of the wind, the rapid 
flight of the clouds, all chimed in with Anne’s mood. She took 
hold of her sister’s arm with gentle force. ‘Stay a little, Rose—it 
is all quiet inside, and here there is so much going on: it is 
louder than one’s thoughts,’ Anne said. 

‘What do you mean by being louder than your thoughts? Your 
thoughts are not loud at all—not mine at least: and I don’t like 
those dead leaves all blowing into my face; they feel like things 
touching you. I think I shall go in, Anne.’ 

‘Not yet, dear. I like it: it occupies one in spite of one’s self. 
The lawn will be all yellow to-morrow with scattered gold.’ 

*You mean with scattered leaves; of course it will,’ said Rose. 
‘When the wind is high like this it brings the leaves down like 
anything. The lime trees will be stripped, and it is a pity, for they 
were pretty. Everything is pretty this year. Papa has been in 
to Hunston,’ she said, abruptly, looking Anne in the face; but it was 
very difficult even for Rose’s keen little eyes to distinguish in the 
moonlight whether or not Anne knew. 

Anne took very little notice of this bit of news. ‘So Saymore 
told me. Did Mr. Heathcote see the church, I wonder? I hope 
some one told him how fine it was, and that there were some Mount- 
ford monuments.’ 

‘Do you know what papa was doing in Hunston, Anne? He 
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went to see Mr. Loseby. Mamma made quite a fuss when he went 
away. She would not tell me what it was. Perhaps she did not 
know herself. She often gets into quite a state about things she 
doesn’t know. Can you tell me what .papa could want with. Mr. 
Loseby ? you can see for yourself how cross he is now he has come 
back.’ 

‘With Mr. Loseby? no, I cannot tell you, Rose.’ Anne heard 
the news with a little thrill of excitement. It was rarely that Mr. 
Mountford went so far; very rarely that he did anything which, 
through his wife, or Saymore, or Rose herself, did not find its way to 
the knowledge of the entire household. Anne connected the in- 
cident of the morning with this recent expedition, and her heart 
beat faster in her breast. Well: she was prepared; she had counted 
the cost. If she was to be disinherited, that could be borne—but not 
to be untrue. 

‘That means you will not tell me, Anne. I wonder why I should 
always be the last to know. For all anyone can tell, it may just be 
of as much consequence to me as to you, if he went to tamper with 
his will, as Mamma said. What do you call tampering with a will? 
I don’t see,’ cried Rose indignantly, ‘ why I should always be supposed 
too young to know. Most likely it is of just as much consequence 
to me as to you.’ 

* Rose,’ cried her mother, from the window, ‘ come in—come in at 
once! How can you keep that child out in the cold, Anne, when 
you know what a delicate throat she has?’ Then Mrs. Mountford 
gave an audible shiver and shut down the window hastily ; for it was 
very cold. 

‘I have nothing to tell you, dear,’ Anne said gently. *‘ But you are 
quite right; if there is any change made, it will be quite as im- 
portant to you as to me: only you must not ask me about it, for my 
father does not take me into his confidence, and I don’t know.’ 

‘You don’t want to tell me!’ said the girl; but this time Mrs. 
Mountford knocked loudly on the window, and Rose was not suffi- 
ciently emancipated to neglect the second summons. Anne walked 
with her sister to the door, but then came back again to the 
sheltered walk under the windows. It was a melancholy hour when 
one was alone. The yellow leaves came down in showers flying on 
the wind. The clouds pursued each other over the sky. The great 
masses of vapours behind the wind began to invade the frosty blue; 
yet still the moon held on serenely, though her light was more and 
more interrupted by sudden blanks of shadow. Anne had no inclina- 
tion to go in to the quiet of the drawing room, the needlework, and 
Mrs. Mountford’s little lectures, and perhaps the half-heard chatter- 
ing with which Rose amused and held possession of her cousin. To 
her, whose happier life was hidden in the distance, it was more con- 
genial to stay out here among the flying winds and falling leaves. 
If it was so that Fortune was forsaking her; if her father had 
carried out his threat and she was now penniless, with nothing but 
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herself to take to Cosmo, what change would this make in her future 
life? Would he mind? What would he say? Anne had no personal 
experience at all, though she was so serious and so deeply learned in 
the troubles at least of village life. As she asked herself these ques- 
tions, a smile crept about her lips in spite of her. She did not mean 
to smile. She.meant to inquire very gravely: would he mind? 
what would he say? but the smile came without her knowledge. 
What could he say but one thing? If it had been another man, 
there might have been doubts and hesitations—but Cosmo! The 
smile stole to the corners of her mouth—a melting softness came 
into her heart. How little need was there to question! Did not 
she know ? 

Her thoughts were so full of this that she did not hear another 
foot on the gravel, and when Heathcote spoke she awakened with a 
start, and came down out of thai lofty hermitage of her thoughts 
with little satisfaction; but when he said something of the beauty 
of the night and the fascination of all those voices of the wind and 
woods, Anne, whether willingly or not, felt herself compelled to be 
civil. She came down from her abstraction, admitting, politely, that 
the night was fine. ‘ But,’ she said, ‘it is very cold, and the wind 
is rising every moment; I was thinking of going in.’ 

‘I wonder if you would wait for a few minutes, Miss Mountford, 
and hear something I have to say.’ 

‘Certainly,’ Anne said; but she was surprised; and now that it 
was no longer her own will which kept her here, the wind all at once 
became very boisterous, and the ‘silver lights and darks’ dreary. 
‘Do you know we have a ghost belonging to us?’ she said. ‘She 
haunts that lime avenue. We ought to see her to-night.’ 

‘We have so little time for ghosts,’ said Heathcote, almost fret- 
fully; and then he added, ‘ Miss Mountford, I came to Mount on a 
special mission. Will you let me tell you what it was? I came to 
offer your father my co-operation in breaking the entail.’ 

‘ Breaking the entail!’ the idea was so surprising that all who 
heard it received it with the same exclamation. As for Anne, she 
did more: she cast one rapid involuntary glance round her upon the 
house with all its lights, the familiar garden, the waving clouds of 
trees. In her heart she felt as if a sharp arrow of possible delight, 
despair, she knew not which, struck her keenly to the core. It was 
only fora moment. Then she drew a long breath and said, ‘ You 
bewilder me altogether: break the entail—why should you? I 
cannot comprehend it. Pardon me, it is as if the Prince of Wales 
said he would not have the crown. Mount is England to us Mount- 
fords. I cannot understand what you mean.’ 

Heathcote thought he understood very well what she meant. He 
understood her look. Everything round was dear to her. Her first 
thought had been—Mount! to be ours still, ours always! But what 
did ours mean? Did she think of herself as heiress and mistress, 
or of—someone else? This pricked him at the heart, as she had 
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been pricked by a different sentiment, by the thought that she had 
no longer the first interest in this piece of news; but there was no 
reason whatever for keen feeling in his case. What did it matter to 
him who had it? He did not want it. He cleared his throat to 
get rid of that involuntary impatience and annoyance. ‘It is not 
very difficult to understand,’ he said. ‘Mount is not to me what it 
is to you; I have only been here once before. My interests are— 
elsewhere.’ 

Anne bowed gravely. They did not know each other well 
enough to permit of more confidential disclosures. She did not feel 
sufficient interest. to ask, he thought; and she had no right to pry 
into his private concerns, Anne said to herself. Then there was a 
pause ; which she broke quite unexpectedly with one of those im- 
pulses which were so unlike Anne’s external aspect, and yet so 
entirely in harmony with herself. 

‘This makes my heart beat,’ she said, ‘the idea that Mount - 
might be altogether ours—our home in the future as well as in the 
past; but at the same time, forgive me, it gives me a little pain to 
think that there is a Mountford, and he the heir,- who thinks so 
little of Mount. It seems a slight to the place. I grudge that you 
should give it up, though it is delightful to think that we may have 
it; which is absurd, of course—like so many other things.’ 

‘Do you know,’ he said, ‘ there is a great deal of the same sort of 
feeling in my own mind. I can’t care for Mount, can I? I have 
not seen it for fifteen years; I was a boy then; now I am middle- 
aged, and don’t care much for anything. But yet I too grudge that 
I should care for it so little; that I should be so willing to part 
with it. The feeling is absurd, as you say. If you could have it, 
Miss Mountford, I should surmount that feeling easily ; I should re- 
joice in the substitution F 

‘And why should not I have it?’ cried Anne quickly, turning 
upon him. Then she paused and laughed, though with constraint, 
and begged his pardon. ‘I don’t quite know what you mean,’ she 
said, ‘or what you know.’ 

‘ Miss Mountford, having said so much to you, may I say a little 
more? I am one of your nearest relatives, and I am a great deal 
older than you are. There is some question which divides you from 
your father. I do not ask nor pretend to divine what it is. You 
are not agreed—and for this reason he thinks little of my proposal, 
and does not care to secure the reversion of his own property, the 
house which, in other circumstances, he would have desired to leave 
in your possession. I think, so far as I have gone, this is the state 
of the case ?’ 

‘Well!’ She neither contradicted him nor consented to what 
he had said, but stood in the fitful moonlight, blown about by the 
wind, holding her cloak closely round her, and looking at him 
between the light and gloom. 


‘Pardon me,’ he said, ‘ I have no right whatever to interfere : but— 
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if you could bend your will to his—if you could humour him as long 
as his life lasts: your father is becoming an old man. Miss Mount- 
ford, you would not need perhaps to make this sacrifice for very long.’ 

She clasped her hands with impatient alarm, stopping him 
abruptly—‘ Is my father ill? Is there anything you know of that we 
do not know?’ 

‘ Nothing whatever. I only know his age, no more. Could you 
not yield to him, subdue your will to his? You are young, and 
you have plenty of time to wait. Believe me, the happiness that 
will not bear to be waited for is scarcely worth having. I have no 
right to say a word—I do not understand the cireumstances—actually 
I know nothing about them. But if you could yield to him, humour 
him for a time ' 

‘ Pretend to obey him while he lived,’ Anne said, in a low voice, 
‘in order that I may be able to cheat him when he is gone: that is 
a strange thing to recommend to me.’ 

‘There is no question of cheating him. What I mean is, that 
if you would submit to him ; give him the pleasure of feeling himself 
obeyed in the end of his life : 

‘I owe my father obedience at all times ; but there are surely dis- 
tinctions. Will you tell me why you say this to me?’ 

‘I cannot tell you why: only that there is something going on 
which will tell against you: sincerely, I do not know what itis. I 
do not want to counsel you to anything false, and I scarcely know 
what I am advising you todo. It is only, Miss Mountford, while you 
can—if you can—to submit to him: or even, if no better can be, 
seem to submit to him. Submit to him while he lives. This may be 
a caprice on his part—no more: but at the same time it may affect 
your whole life.’ 

Anne stood for a moment irresolute, not knowing what to say. 
The night favoured her and the dark. She could speak with less em- 
barrassment than if the daylight had been betraying her every look 
and change of aspect. ‘Mr. Heathcote, I thank you for taking so 
much interest in me,’ she said. 

‘I take the greatest interest in you, Miss Mountford; but in the 
meantime I would say the same to anyone so young. Things are 
going on which will injure you for life. If you can by your sub- 
mission avert these ills, and make him happier—even for a time ?’ 

‘In short, she said again, ‘ pretend to give up until he is no 
longer here to see whether I follow my own inclinations or his? It 
may be wise advice, Mr. Heathcote: but is it advice which you would 
like your—anyone you cared for—to take ?’ 

‘ I should not like anyone I cared for,’ he said, hesitating—* pardon 
me, I cannot help offending you—to be in opposition to her family 
on such a point.’ 

The colour rushed to Anne’s face, and anger to her heart; but as 
the one was invisible, so she restrained the other. She put restraint 
in every way on herself. 
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‘That may be so, that may be so! you cannot tell unless you 
know everything,’ she said. Then, after a pause,‘ But whether it was 
right or wrong, it is done now, and I cannot alterit. It is not a 
matter upon which another can decide for you. Obedience at my age 
cannot be absolute. When you have to make the one choice of your 
life, can your father do it, or anyone but yourself? Did you think so 
when you were like me ?’ she said, with an appeal full of earnestness 
which was almost impassioned. This appeal took Heathcote entirely 
by surprise, and changed all the current of his thoughts. 

‘I was never like you,’ he said, hastily—* like yon! I never could 
compare myself—I never could pretend—I thought I loved half-a- 
dozen women. Did I ever make the one choice of my life? No, no! 
A wandering man afloat upon the world can never be like—such as 
you: there is too great a difference. We cannot compare things so 
unlike 

‘ But I thought ’—she said, then stopped ; for his story which she 
had heard bore a very different meaning. And what right had she 
to advert toit? ‘I don’t know if you speak in—in respect—or in 
contempt ?’ 

‘In contempt—could that be? Here is the state of the case as 
concerns yourself—leaving the general question. My offer to break 
the entail has no attractions for your father, because he thinks he 
cannot secure Mount to you. It is doing something against his own 
heart, against all he wishes,to punish you. Don’t you know, Miss 
Mountford—but most likely you never felt it—that 





to be wroth with those we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain ?’ 


* Love ?—that would be great love, passionate love—we have not 
anything of the kind in our house,’ said Anne, in a low tone of emotion. 
‘If there was that, do you think I would go against it, even for , 

Here she stopped with a thrill in her voice. ‘I think you must 
be mistaken a little, Mr. Heathcote. But I donot see how I can 
change. Papa asked of me—not the lesser things in which I could 
have obeyed him, but the one great thing in which I could not. Were 
I to take your advice, I do not know what I could do.’ 

Then they walked in silence round the side of the house, under the 
long line of the drawing-room windows, from which indeed the inter- 
view had been watched with much astonishment. Rose had never 
doubted that the heir of the house was on her side. It seemed no 
better than a desertion that he should walk and talk with Anne in 
this way. It filled her with amazement. And in such a cold night 
too! ‘Hush, child!’ her mother was saying ; ‘he has been with papa 
to Hunston, he has heard all the business arrangements talked over. No 
doubt he is having a little conversation with Anne, for her good.’ 

‘ What are the business arrangements? What is going to happen? 
Is he trying to make her give up Mr. Douglas ?’ said Rose ; but her 
mother could not or would not give her any information. By-and- 
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by Heathcote came in alone. Anne was too much disturbed by this 
strange interview to appear when it was over in the tranquil circle of 
the family. She went upstairs to take off her wraps, to subdue the 
commotion in her mind and the light in her eyes, and tame herself 
down to the everyday level. Her mind was somewhat confused, 
more confused than it had yet been as to herduty. Cosmo somehow 
had seemed to be gently pushed out of the first place by this stranger 
who never named him, who knew nothing of him, and who certainly 
ignored the fact that, without Cosmo, Anne no longer lived or breathed. 
She was angry that he should be so ignorant, yet too shy and proud 
to mention her lover or refer to him save by implication. She would 
have been willing to give up corresponding with him, to make any 
immediate sacrifice to her father’s prejudice against him—had that 
been ever asked of her. But to give up ‘the one choice of her life,’ 
as she had said, would have been impossible. Her mind was affected 
strongly, but not with alarm, by the intelligence that something was 
being done mysteriously in the dark against her, that the threat 
under which she had been living was now being carried out. But 
this did not move her to submit as Heathcote had urged—rather it 
stimulated her to resist. 

Had Cosmo but been at hand! But if he had been at hand, how 
could he have ventured to give the advice which Heathcote gave ? 
He could not have asked her to yield, to dissemble, to please the old 
man while his life lasted, to pretend to give himself up. Nothing of 
this could he have suggested or she listened to. And yet it was what 
Cosmo would have liked to advise ; but to this state of Cosmo’s mind 
Anne had no clue. 


Cuarter XVII. 


THE ABSOLUTE AND THE COMPARATIVE. 


Tuts secret incident in the family history left a great deal of agita- 
tion in the house. Mrs. Mountford had not been informed in any 
detail what her husband’s mission to Hunston was. She knew that 
he had gone to ‘ tamper with his will,’ as she said, but what were the 
exact changes he meant to make in that will she did not know. 
They were certainly to the advantage of Rose and to the detriment 
of Anne: so much she was aware of, but scarcely anything more. 
And she herself was frightened and excited, afraid of all the odium 
to which she would infallibly be exposed if the positions of the 
sisters were changed, and more or less affected by.a shrinking from 
palpable injustice ; but yet very much excited about Rose’s possible 
good fortune, and not feeling it’ possible to banish hopes and imagi- 
nations on this point out of her mind. If Rose was put in the first 
place it would not be just—not exactly just, she said to herself, with 
involuntary softening of the expression. Rose’s mother (though she 
would be blamed) knew that of herself she never would have done 
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anything to deprive Anne of her birthright. But still, if papa 
thought Anne had behaved badly, and that Rose deserved more at 
his hands, he was far better—no doubt far better, able to judge than 
she was, and who could say a word against his decision? But it 
was very irritating, very wearing, not to know. She tried a great 
many ways of finding out, but she did not succeed. Mr. Mountford 
was on his guard, and kept his own counsel. He told her of Heath- 
cote’s proposal, but he did not tell her what he himself meant to do. 
And how it was that her husband was so indifferent to Heathcote’s 
proposal Mrs. Mountford could not understand. She herself, though 
not a Mountford born, felt her heart beat at the suggestion. ‘ Of 
course you will jump at it?’ she said. 

‘I do not feel in the least disposed to jump at it. If there had 
been a boy, it might have been different.’ Mrs. Mountford always 
felt that in this there was an inferred censure upon herself— how 
unjust a censure it is unnecessary to say: of course she would have 
had a boy if she could—of that there could be no question. 

‘A boy is not everything,’ she said. ‘It would be just the same 
thing if Anne’s husband took the name.’ ' 

‘Don’t speak to me of Anne’s husband,’ he cried, almost with 
passion. ‘I forbid you to say a word to me of Anne’s affairs.’ 

*St. John! what can you mean? It would be barbarous of me, 
it would be unchristian,’ cried the much-exercised mother, trying hard 
to do her duty, ‘ not to speak of Anne’s affairs. Probably the man you 
object to will never be her husband; probably——’ 

‘That is enough, Letitia. I waut to hear nothing more upon 
the subject. Talk of anything else you like, but I will have nothing 
said about Anne.’ 

‘Then you are doing wrong,’ she cried, with a little real indig- 
nation, After this her tone changed in a moment: something like 
bitterness stole into it. ‘It shows how much more you are thinking 
of Anne than of anyone else. You are rejecting Mount because you 
don’t choose that she should be the heir. You forget you have got 
another child.’ 

‘Forget I have got another child! It is the first subject of my 
thoughts.’ 

*‘ Ah, yes, perhaps so far as the money is concerned. Of course if 
Anne does not have it, there is nobody but Rose who could have any 
right to it. But you don’t think your youngest daughter good 
enough to have anything to do with Mount. I see very well how it 
is, though you don’t choose to explain.’ 

‘If that is how you prefer to look at it— he said; but at this 
moment a budget of papers arrived from Hunston by a special 
messenger, and Mrs. Mountford withdrew perforce. She was in a 
very irritable condition, as all the house knew, ready to find fault 
with everything. Perhaps it was rather an advantage to her to have a 
grievance, and to be able to reproach her husband with preferring in 
his heart the elder to the younger, even when he was preferring the 
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younger to the elder in this new will. ‘There will never be any 
question of my child’s husband taking the name, that is very clear,’ 
she said to herself, with much vehemence, nursing her wrath to keep 
it warm, and thus escaping from the question of injustice to Anne. 
And again it occurred to her, but with more force than before, that 
to announce to her husband that Rose was going to marry Heathcote 
Mountford would be a delightful triumph. She would thus be Mrs. 
Mountford of Mount in spite of him, and the victory would be sweet. 
But even this did not seem to progress as it appeared to do at first. 
Heathcote, too, seemed to be becoming interested in Anne: as if that 
could advantage him! when it was clear that Anne was ready to lose 
everything, and was risking everything, every day, for that other! 
Altogether Mrs. Mountford’s position was not a comfortable one. 
To know so much and yet to know so little was very hard to bear. 
Her husband had a still harder life as being a free agent, 
and having the whole weight of the decision upon his shoulders. It 
was not to be supposed that he could free himself entirely from all 
sense of guilt towards the child whom in his heart he loved most. 
He had resolved to punish her, and he clung to his resolution with 
all the determination of a narrow mind. He had said that she 
should never marry the man who was nobody, that if she held by him 
he would give her fortune to Rose. And'she did hold by him, with 
an obstinacy equal to his own. Was it possible that he should bear 
this and give her reason to laugh at his words as mere sound and 
fury signifying nothing? No, whatever he might have to suffer for 
it, no! Perhaps, however, the great secret of Mr. Mountford’s 
obstinate adherence to a determination which he could not but 
know to be unjust and cruel—and of many more of the cruelties 
and eccentricities that people perpetrate by their wills—lay in the 
fact that, after all, though he took so much trouble to make his will, 
he had not the slightest intention of dying! Ifa man does not die, 
a monstrous will is no more than an angry letter—a thing which 
wounds and vexes, perhaps, and certainly is intended to wound 
and vex, and which suffices to blow off a great deal of the steam of 
family quarrels: but which does no real harm to anybody, in that 
there is plenty of time to change it, and to make all right again 
some time or other. Another thing which assisted him in getting 
over his own doubts and disquietudes was the strenuous, almost 
violent, opposition of Mr. Loseby, who did not indeed refuse at last 
to carry out his wishes, but did so with so many protests and remon- 
strances that Mr. Mountford’s spirit was roused, and he forgot the 
questionings of his own conscience in the determination to defend 
himself against those of this other man who had, he declared to 
himself, nothing whatever to do with it, and no right to interfere. 
Could not a man do what he would with his own? The money 
was his own, the land his own, and his children too were his own. 
Who else had anything to do with the arrangements he chose to 
make for them? It was of his grace and favour if he gave them his 
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money at all. He was not bound to do so. It was all his; he was 
not responsible to any mortal; it was a pretty piece of impudence 
that Loseby should venture to take so much upon him. This oppo- 
sition of Loseby’s did him all the good in the world. It set him 
right with himself. But still those packets of papers, always accom- 
panied by a letter, were annoying to him. ‘I send you the draft 
of the new codicil, but you must allow me to observe > *T return 
draft with the corrections you have made, but I must once more 
entreat you to pause and reconsider——’ What did the old fellow 
mean? Did he think he had any right to speak—a country attorney, 
a mere man of business? To be sure he was an old friend—nobody 
said he was not an old friend; but the oldest friend in the world 
should know his own place, and should not presume too far. If 
Loseby thought that now, when matters had gone this length, his 
representations would have any effect, he was indeed making a mis- 
take. Before pen had been put to paper Mr. Mountford might 
perhaps have reconsidered the matter; but now, and in apparent 
deference to Loseby! this was a complaisance which was impossible. 
The whole house was agitated by these proceedings, though publicly 
not a word was said, nor an allusion made to them. Anne even, ab- 
solutely disinterested as she was, and full of a fine, but alas! quite un- 
reasonable contempt for fortune—the contempt of one who had no 
understanding of the want of it—felt it affect her in, as she thought, 
the most extraordinary and unworthy way. She was astonished at 
herself. After all, she reflected, with a sense of humiliation, how 
much power must those external circumstances have on the mind, 
when she, whose principles and sentiments were all so opposed to their 
influence, could be thus moved by the possible loss of a little land or 
a little money! It was pitiful: but she could not help it, and she 
felt herself humbled to the very dust. In the fullness of her heart 
she wrote an account of all that was happening to Cosmo, reproaching 
herself, yet trying to account for her weakness. ‘It cannot be the 
mere loss of the wealth that affects me,’ Anne wrote. ‘I cannot be- 
lieve so badly of myself, and I hope—I hope—you will not think so 
badly of me. It must be (don’t you think?) the pain of feeling that 
my father thinks so little of me as to put upon me this public mark of 
his displeasure. I say to myself, dear Cosmo, that this must be the 
cause of the very unquestionable pain I feel; and I hope you will 
think so too, and not that it is the actual money I care for. And, 
then, there is the humiliation of being put second—I who have 
always been first. I never thought there was so much in seniority, 
in all those little superiorities which I suppose we plume ourselves 
upon without knowing it. I can’t bear the idea of being second, '‘l 
suppose. And then there is the uncertainty, the sense of something 
that is going on, in which one is so closely concerned, but which one 
does not know, and the feeling that others are better informed, and 
that one is being talked of, and the question discussed how one will 
bearit. As if it mattered! but I acknowledge with humiliation that 
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it does matter, that I care a great deal more than I ever thought I 
cared—that [ am a much poorer creature than I believed I was. I 
scorn myself, but I hope my Cosmo willnot scornme. You know the 
world better, and the heart which is pettier than one likes to think. 
Perhaps it is women only that are the victims of these unworthy senti- 
ments. I cannot think of you as being moved by them ; perhaps what 
is said of us is true, and we are only “like moonlight unto sunlight, 
and like water unto wine.” But these are far too pretty comparisons 
if I am right. However, heaven be praised, there is the happiness of 
feeling that, if I am but, after all, a mean and interested creature, 
there is you to fall back upon, who are so different. 0 Cosmo mio, 
what would the world be now if I had not you to fall back upon (I 
like these words!), and lean against and feel myself doubled, or so 
much more than doubled, and propped up by you. I feel already a 
little better for getting this off my mind and telling you what I have 
found out in myself, and how ashamed I am by my discoveries. © 
You have “larger, other eyes” than mine, and you will understand 
me and excuse me, and put me right.’ 

Cosmo Douglas received thisletter in his chambers, to which he had 
now gone back. He read it with a sort of consternation. First, the 
news it conveyed was terrible, making an end of all his hopes; and 
second, this most ill-timed and unnecessary self-accusation was more 
than his common sense could put up with. It was not that the 
glamour of love was wearing off, for he still loved Anne truly ; but 
that anyone in her senses could write so about money was incon- 
ceivable to him. Could there be a more serious predicament ? and 
yet here was she apologising to him for feeling it, making believe 
that he would not feel it. Is she a fool? he said to himself—he was 
exasperated, though he loved her. And in his reply he could not but 
in some degree betray this feeling. 

‘ My dearest,’ he said, ‘I don’t understand how you can blame 
yourself. The feelings you express are most natural. It is very 
serious, very painful—infinitely painful to me, that it is my love and 
the tie which binds us which has brought this upon you. What am 
I to say to my dear love? Give me up, throw me over? I will bear 
anything rather than that you should suffer; but I know your 
generous heart too well to imagine that you will do this. If you 
were “petty,” as you call yourself (Heaven forgive you for such 
blasphemy !) I could almost be tempted to advise you to have recourse 
to—what shall I call it ?—strategy—one of the fictions that are said to 
be all fair in love and war. I could do this myself, I am afraid, so 
little is there in me of the higher sentiment you give me credit for. 
Rather than that you should lose your birthright, if it were only my 
happiness that was concerned, I would take myself out of the way, 
I would give up the sweet intercourse which is life to me, and hope 
for better days to come. And if you should decide to do this, I will 
accept whatever you decide, my darling, with full trust in you that 
you will not forget me, that the sun may shine for me again. Will 
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you do this, my Anne? Obey your father, and let me take my 
chance: it will be better that than to be the cause of so much 
suffering to you. But even in saying this I feel that I will wound 
your tender heart, your fine sense of honour: what canI say? . Sacri- 
fice me, my dearest, if you can steel your heart to the possibility of 
being unkind. I would be a poor wretch, indeed, unworthy the honour 
you have done me, if I could not trust you and bide my time.’ 

This letter was very carefully composed and with much thought. 
If Anne could but have been made a convert to the code that all is 
fair in love, what a relief it would have been; or if she could have 
divined the embarrassment that a portionless bride, however much 
he loved her, would be to Cosmo! But, on the other hand, there was 
no certainty that, even if the worst came to the worst, she would be a 
portionless bride; and the chances of alarming her, and bringing 
about a revulsion of feeling, were almost more dreadful than the 
chances of losing her fortune. It wanted very delicate steering to 
hit exactly the right passage between these dangers, and Cosmo 
was far from confident that he had hit it. A man with a practical 
mind and a real knowledge of the world has ‘a great deal to go 
through when he has to deal with the absolute in the person of a 
young inexperienced and highflown girl, altogether ignorant of the 
world. And, as a matter of fact, the letter did not please Anne. It 
gave her that uneasy sense of coming in contact with new agencies, 
powers unknown, not to be judged by her previous canons, which 
is one of the first disenchantments of life. How to lie and yet not 
be guilty of lying was a new science to her. She did not under- 
stand that casuistry of love, which makes it a light offence to deceive. 
She understood the art of taking her own way, but that of giving up 
her own way, and yet resolving to have it all the same, was beyond 
her power. What they wanted her to do was to deceive her father, to 
wait—surely the most terrible of all meanness—till he should be dead 
and then break her promise to him. This was what Heathcote had 
advised, and now Cosmo—Cosmo himself replied to her when she 
threw herself upon him for support, in the same sense. A chill of 
disappointment, discouragement, came over her. If this was the 
best thing to be done, it seemed to Anne that her own folly was 
better than their wisdom. Had she been told that love and a stout 
heart and two against the world were better than lands or wealth, 
she would have felt herself strong enough for any heroism. But this 
dash of cold water in her face confounded her. What did they mean 
by telling her to obey her father? he had not asked for obedience. 
He had said, ‘ If you do not give up this man, I will take your for- 
tune from you,’ and she had proudly accepted the alternative. That 
was all; and was she to go back to him now, to tell hima lie, and 
with a mental reservation say, ‘I prefer my fortune; I have changed 
my mind; I will give him up’? Anne knew that she could not have 
survived the utter scorn of herself which would have been her 
portion had she done this, Were it necessary to do it, the proud girl 
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would have waited till the other sacrifice was completed, till her 
father had fulfilled his threat. Cosmo’s letter gave her a chill in 
the very warmth of her unbounded faith inhim. She would notallow 
to herself that he did not understand her, that he had failed of what 
she expected from him. This was honour, no doubt, from his point of 
view; but she felt a chill sense of loneliness, a loss of that power of 
falling back upon an unfailing support which she had so fondly and 
proudly insisted on. She was subdued in her courage and pride and 
confidence. And yet this was not all that Anne had to go through. 

It was Mr. Loseby who was the next operator upon her dis- 
turbed and awakening thoughts. One wintry afternoon when Novem- 
ber had begun, he drove over to Mount in his little phaeton with a 
blue bag on the seat beside him. ‘Don’t say anything to your 
master yet, Saymore,’ he said, when he got down, being familiar 
with all the servants, and the habits of the house, as if it had been his 
own. *‘ Do you think you could manage to get mea few words privately 
with Miss Anne ?’ 

‘If I might make bold to ask, sir,’ said Saymore, ‘is it true as 
there is something up about Miss Anne? Things is said and things 
is inted, and we’re interested, and we don’t know what to think. Is 
it along of that gentleman, Mr. Loseby? Master is set against the 
match, I know as much as that.’ 

*I dare say you’re right,’ said the lawyer. ‘ An old family servant 
like you, Saymore, sees many things that the rest of the world never 
guess at. Hold your tongue about it, old fellow, that’s all I’ve got 
to say. And try whether you can bring me to speech of Miss Anne. 
Don’t let anyone else know. You can manage it, I feel sure.’ 

*T’'ll try, sir,” Saymore said, and he went through the house on 
tiptoe from room to room, looking for his young mistress, with the 
air of a conspirator in an opera, doing everything he could to betray 
himself. When he found her, he stole behind a large screen, and made 
mysterious gestures which everybody saw. ‘ What is it, Saymore ?’ 
asked Anne. Then Saymore pointed downstairs, with jerks over his 
shoulder, and much movement of his eyebrows. ‘ There’s somebody, 
Miss Anne, as wants a word with you,’ he said, with the deepest 
meaning. Anne’s heart began to beat. Could it be Cosmo come 
boldly, in person, to comfort her? She was in the billiard-room with 
Rose and Heathcote. She put down the cue which she had been 
using with very little energy or interest, and followed the old man to 
the hall. ‘Who is it, Saymore ?’ she asked, tremulously. ‘It’s some 
one that’s come for your good. I hope you'll listen to him, Miss 
Anne, I hope you'll listen to him.’ Anne’s heart was in her mouth. 
If he should have come so far to see her, to support her, to make up 
for the deficiency of his letter! She seemed to tread on air as she 
went down the long passages. And it was only Mr. Loseby after all! 

The disappointment made her heart sink. She could scarcely 
speak to him. It was like falling down to earth from the skies. But 
Mr. Loseby did not notice this. He put his arm into hers as the 
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rector did, with a fatherly familiarity, and drew her to the large win- 
dow full of the greyness of the pale and misty November sky. ‘I 
have something to say to you, my dear Miss Anne—something that 
is of consequence. My dear, do you know anything about the busi- 
ness that brings me here?’ 

‘I know—that my father is making some alteration in his will, 
Mr. Loseby. I don’t know any more—why should I ?——I do not see 
why I should believe that it has anything to do with me.’ 

‘Anne, my dear, I can’t betray your father’s secrets: but I 
am afraid it has something to do with you. Now look here, my dear 
girl—why it is not so long since you used to sit on my knee! Tell 
me what this is, which has made you quarrel with papa ; 

‘Mr. Loseby !—I—do not know that I have quarrelled with my 
father—— ’ 

‘Don’t be so stern, my dear child. Call him papa. After all he 
is your papa, Anne. Who was so fond of you when you were a tiny 
creature? I remember you a baby in his arms, poor man! when 
he lost his first wife, before he married again. Your mother died so 
young, and broke his life in two. That is terribly hard upon a man. 
Think of him in that light, my dear child. He was wrapped up in 
you when you were a baby. Come! let me go to him, an old friend, 
your very oldest friend, and say you are ready to make it up.’ 

‘To make it up?—but it is not a quarrel—not anything like 
a quarrel.’ 

‘Yes, yes, it is—I know better. Only say that you will do 
nothing without his consent ; that you will form no engagement; that 
you will give up corresponding and all that. You ought to, my 
dear; it is your duty. And when it will save you from what would 
inconvenience you all your life! What, Anne, you are not going to 
be offended with what I say, your oldest friend ?’ 

‘Mr. Loseby, you do not understand, she said. She had at- 
tempted, in her impatience, to withdraw her arm from his. ‘He 
said “ Give up”—I do not wish to conceal who it is—* give up Mr. 
Douglas, or I will take away your portion and give it to your sister.” 
What could I say? Could I show so little faith in the choice I had 
made—-so little—so little—regard for the gentleman I am going to 
marry, as to say, “I prefer my fortune”? I will not do it; it would 
be falsehood and baseness. This is all the alternative I have ever 
had. It is like saying “ Your money or your life ”——-’ 

‘In that case one gives the money, Anne, to save the life.’ 

‘And so I have done,’ she said, proudly. ‘ Dear Mr. Loseby, I 
don’t want to vex you. I don’t want to quarrel with anyone. Can I 
say, when it is not true—“I have changed my mind, I like the 
money best”? Don’t you see that I could not do that? then what 
can I do?’ 

‘You can give in, my dear, you can give in,’ repeated the lawyer. 
‘No use for entering into particulars. So long as you authorise me 
to say you give in—that is all, Iam sure, that is needful. Don’t 
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turn me off, Anne—give me the pleasure of reconciling you, my 
dear.’ 

Mr. Loseby had always given himself out as one of Anne’s 
adorers. His eyes glistened with the moisture in them. He pressed 
her arm within his. ‘Come, my dear! I never was a father 
myself, which I have always regretted; but I have known you all 
your life. Let me do you a good turn—let me put a stop to all this 
nonsense, and tell him you will make it up.’ 

Anne’s heart had sunk very low; with one assault of this kind 
after another she was altogether discouraged. She did not seem to 
care what she said, or what interpretation was put upon her words. 
‘You may say what you please,’ she said. ‘I will make it up, if you 
please: but what does that mean, Mr. Loseby? I will give up 
writing, if he wishes it—-but how can I give up the—gentleman I 
am engaged to? Do you think I want to quarrel? Oh no, no—but 
what can Ido? Give up!—lI have no right. He has my promise and 
I have his. Can I sell that for money?’ cried Anne, indignantly. ‘I 
will do whatever papa pleases—except that.’ 

‘You are making him do a dreadful injustice, Anne. Come, 
what does this young fellow say? Dves he not want to relieve you, 
to save you from suffering? does he hold you to your promise in 
the face of such a loss? An honourable young man would tell you: 
never mind me 

Anne detached her arm with a little energy from his. ‘Why 
should youtorment me?’ she cried. ‘ An honourable man ?—is it honour, 
then, to prefer, as you said yourself, one’s money to one’s life?’ 

‘My dear child, money is always there, it is always to be relied 
upon; it is a strong back, whatever happens—whereas this, that you 
call life 1’ cried Mr. Loseby, spreading out his hands and lifting 
up his eyebrows; he had chosen the very image she had herself used 
when writing to her lover. Was this then what they all thought, that 
wealth was the best thing to fall back upon? She smiled, but it was 
a smile of pain. 

‘If I thought so, I should not care either for the life or the 
money,’ she said. 

Mr. Loseby held up his hands once more. He shook his shining 
little bald head, and took up his blue bag from the table. ‘ You are 
as obstinate, as pig-headed, the whole family of you—one worse than 
another,’ he said. 


Cuapter XVIII. 


AFTERTHOUGHTS, 


THERE were two witnesses wanted for the will; one of these was 

Heathcote Mountford, the other the clerk whom Mr. Loseby had 

brought with him in his phaeton. He stood by himself, looking as 
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like an indignant prophet whose message from heaven has been dis- 
regarded, as a fat little shining man of five feet four could look. It 
had been to make a last attempt upon the mind of Mr. Mountford, 
and also to try what effect he could produce on the heart of Anne, 
that he had come himself, facing all the risks of an east wind, with 
perhaps snow to come. And there had been a long and stormy in- 
terview in the library before the clerk had been calledin. ‘She will 
give up the correspondence. She is as sweet as a girl can be,’ said the 
old lawyer, fibbing manfully; ‘ one can see that it goes to her heart 
that you should think her disobedient. Mountford, you don’t half 
know what a girl that is. But for the money she would come to you, 
she would put herself at your feet, she would give up everything. 
But she says, bless her ! “ Papa would think it was because of the money. 
Do you think I would do that for the money which I wouldn’t do to 
please him?” That’s Anne all over,’ said her mendacious advocate. 
* After you have accomplished this injustice and cut her off, that 
sweet creature will come to you some fine day and say, “ Papa, I give 
him up. I give everything up that displeases you—I cannot go against 
my duty.”’ 

There was a slight attempt at imitation of Anne’s voice in Mr, 
Loseby’s tone; he tried a higher key when he made those imaginary 
speeches on her behalf: but his eyes were glistening all the time : he 
did not intend to be humorous. And neither was Mr. Mountford a 
man who sawajoke. He took it grimly without any softening. 

‘When she does that, Loseby, if I see reason to believe that she 
means it, I’ll make another will.’ 

‘ You speak at your ease of making another will—are you sure you 
will have it in your power? When a man makes an unjust will, I 
verily believe every word is a nail in his coffin. It is very seldom,’ 
said Mr. Loseby, with emphasis, carried away by his feelings, ‘ that they 
live to repent.’ 

Mr. Mountford paled in spite of himself. He looked up sharply 
at his mentor, then laughed a short uneasy laugh. ‘ There’s nothing 
like a partisan,’ he said ; ‘I call that brutal—if it were not so silly, 
Loseby—unworthy a man of your sense.’ 

* By —!’ the lawyer cried to relieve himself, ‘I don’t see the silli- 
ness; when you’ve taken a wrong step that may plunge other people 
into misery, I cannot see how you can have any confidence, even in 
the protection of God ; and you are not in your first youth any more 
than myself. The thought of dying can’t be put aside at your age or 
at my age, Mountford, as if we were boys of twenty. We have got to 
think of it, whether we will or not.’ 

This address made Mr. Mountford furious. He felt no occasion 
at all in himself to think of it ; it was a brutal argument, and quite 
beyond all legitimate discussion ; but nevertheless it was not pleasant. 
He did not like the suggestion. ‘ Perhaps you'll call that clerk of 
yours, and let us finish the business, before we get into fancy and 
poetry. I never knew you were so imaginative,’ he said, with a sneer ; 
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but his lips were bluish, notwithstanding this attempt at disdain. 
And Mr, Loseby stood with his spectacles pushed up on his forehead, 
as if with a desire not to see, holding his little bald head high in the 
air, with a fine indignation in every line of his figure. Heathcote, 
who was brought in to sign as one of the witnesses, felt that it needed 
all his consciousness of the importance of what was going on to save 
him from indecorous laughter. When Mr. Mountford said ‘ I deliver 
this,’ *‘ And I protest against it,’ Mr. Loseby cried, in a vehement un- 
dertone, ‘ protest against it before earth and heaven.’ ‘Do you mean 
little Simson there and Heathcote Mountford?’ said the testator, 
looking up with a laugh that was more like a snarl. And Heath- 
cote too perceived that his very lips were palish, bluish, and the hand 
not so steady as usual with which he pushed the papers away. But 
Mr. Mountford recovered himself with great courage. ‘ Now that I 
have finished my business, we will have time to consider your propo- 
sition, he said, putting his hand on Heathcote’s shoulder as he got 
up from his chair. ‘ That is, if you have time to think of anything 
serious in the midst of all this ball nonsense. You must come over 
for the ball, Loseby, a gay young bachelor like you.’ 

‘You forget Iam a widower, Mr. Mountford, said the lawyer, 
with great gravity. 

‘To be sure; I beg your pardon; but you are always here when 
there is anything going on; and while the young fools are dancing, 
we'll consider this question of the entail.’ 

‘I don’t know what he means,’ Mr. Loseby said, some time after 
taking Heathcote into a corner ; ‘consider the question of the entail 
the moment he has made another will! I'll tell you what it is—he is 
repenting already. I thought what I said couldn’t be altogether 
without effect. St. John Mountford is as obstinate as a pig, but 
he is not a fool. I thought he must be touched by what I said. 
That’s how it is; he would not seem to give in to us: but if you agree 
on this point, it will be a fine excuse for beginning it all over again. 
That’s a new light—and it’s exactly like him—it’s St. John Mount- 
ford all over,’ said the lawyer, rubbing his hands ; ‘as full of crotchets 
as an egg is full of meat—but yet not such a bad fellow after all.’ 

The household, however, had no such consoling consciousness of 
the possibility there was of having all done over again, and there was 
a great deal of agitation on the subject, both upstairs and down. 
Very silent upstairs—where Mrs. Mountford, in mingled compunction 
on Anne’s account and half-guilty joy (thoughit was none of her doing 
she said to herself) in respect to Rose’s (supposedly) increased for- 
tune, was reduced to almost complete dumbness, her multiplicity 
of thoughts making it impossible to her to share in Rose’s chatter 
about the coming ball ; and where Anne, satisfied to think that what- 
ever was to happen had happened, and could no longer be supposed 
to depend upon any action of hers, sat proud and upright by the 
writing-table, reading—and altogether out of the talk which Rose 
carried on, and was quite able to carry on whatever happened, 
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almost entirely by herself. Rosewhad the same general knowledge 
that something very important was going on as the rest; but to 
her tranquil mind, a bird in the hand was always more interesting 
than two or three in the bush. Downstairs, however, Saymore and 
Worth and the cook were far from silent. They hada notion of the 
state of affairs which was wonderfully accurate, and a strong convic- 
tion that Miss Anne for her sins had been deposed from her eminence 
and Miss Rose put in her place. The feeling of Saymore and the 
cook was strong in Anne’s favour, but Mrs. Worth was not so certain. 
* Miss Rose is a young lady that is far more patient to have her things 
tried on,’ Worth said. Saymore brought down an account of the 
party in the drawing-room, which was very interesting to the select 
party in the housekeeper’s room. ‘ Missis by the side of the fire, as 
serious as a judge—puckering up her brows-—never speaking a word.’ 

‘I dare say she was counting,’ said Worth. 

‘And Miss Anne up by the writing-table, with her back against 
the wall, reading a book, never taking no notice no more than if she 
were seventy ; and Miss Rose a-chattering. The two before the fire 
had it all their own way. They were writing down and counting up 
all the folks for this dance. Dash the dance!’ said Saymore; ‘ that 
sort of a nonsense is no satisfaction to reasonable folks. But Miss 
Rose, she’s as merry as a cricket with her Cousin Heathcote and Cousin 
Heathcote at every word. She knows it’s all to her advantage what’s 
been a-doing to-day.’ 

‘That might be a match, I shouldn’t wonder—eh!’ said the cook, 
who was from the north-country. ‘The luck as some folks have—I 
never can understand these queer wills ; why can’t gentlefolks do like 
poor folks, and divide fair, share and share alike? As for what you 
call entail, I don’t make head or tail of it ; but if Miss Rose’s to get 
all the brass, and marry the man with the land, and Miss Anne to 
get nought, it’s easy to see that; isn’t fair.’ 

‘If it’s the cousin you mean,’ said Mrs. Worth, ‘ he is just twice 
too old for Miss Rose.’ 

‘Then he will know how to take care of her,’ said Saymore, which 
made the room ring with laughter: for though the affairs of the 
drawing-room were interesting, there was naturally a still warmer 
attraction in the drama going on downstairs. 

Mr. Mountford was in his room alone. He had retired there after 
dinner, as was his custom. At dinner he had been very serious. He 
had not been able to get Mr. Loseby’s words out of his mind. Every 
word a nail in his coffin! What superstitious folly it was! No man 
ever died the sooner for attending to his affairs, for putting them in 
order, he said to himself. But this was not simply putting them in 
order. His mind was greatly disturbed. He had thought that, as 
soon as he had done it he would be relieved and at ease from the 
pressure of the irritation which had disturbed him so; but now that 
it was done he was more disturbed than ever. Perhaps for the first 
time he fully realised that, ‘if anything should happen’ to himself, 
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one of his children would be madé@ to sustain the cruellest disappoint- 
ment and wrong. ‘It will serve her right,’ he tried to say to himself, 
‘for the way she has behaved to me;’ but when it became really ap- 
parent to him that this would be, not merely a tremendous rebuff and 
discomfiture for Anne, but a settled fate which she could not escape, 
a slight shiver ran through him. He had not seen this so plainly 
before. He had meant to punish her, cruelly, even bitterly, and with 
an ironical completeness. But then he had never meant %o die. 
This made a greater difference than it was possible to say. He meant 
that she should know that her marriage was impossible ; that he had 
the very poorest opinion of the man she had chosen; that he would 
not trust him, and was determined never to let him handle a penny 
of his (Mr. Mountford’s) money. In short, he said to himself, what he 
meant was to save Anne from this adventurer, who would no longer 
wish to marry her when he knew her to be penniless. He meant, he 
persuaded himself, that his will should have this effect in his lifetime ; 
he meant it to be known, and set things right, not in the future, but 
at once. Now that all was done he saw the real meaning of the 
tremendous instrument he had made for the first time. To save Anne 
from an adventurer—not to die and leave her without provision, not 
really to give anything away from her, though she deserved it after 
the way in which she had defied him, had been his intention. Mr. 
Mounttord thought this over painfully, not able to think of anything 
else. Last night even, no later, he had been thinking it over vin- 
dictively, pleased with the cleverness and completeness with which 
he had turned the tables upon his daughter. It had pleased him im- 
moderately before it was done. But now that it was done, and old 
Loseby, like an old fool, had thrown in that bit of silly superstition 
about the nails in his coffin, it did not please him any longer. His 
face had grown an inch or two longer, nothing like a smile would 
come whatever he might do. When his wife came ‘to sit with him,’ 
as she often did, perturbed herself, half frightened, half exultant, and 
eager to learn all she could, he sent her away impatiently. ‘I havea 
great deal to do, he said. ‘What do I care for your ball? For 
heaven’s sake let me have a little quiet. I have a great mind to say 
that there shall be no ball ‘Papa!’ his wife said, ‘ you would 
not be so unkind. Rose has set her heart on it so.’ ‘Oh con- 
found !? he said. Did he mean confound Rose, whom he had just 
chosen to be his heir, whom he had promoted to the vacant place of 
Anne? All through this strange business Mrs. Mountford’s secret ex- 
ultation, when she dared to permit herself to indulge it, in the good 
fortune of her daughter had been chequered by a growing bitterness 
in the thought that, though Rose was to have the inheritance, Anne 
still retained by far the higher place even in her husband’s thoughts. 
He was resolved apparently that nobody should have any satisfaction 
in this overturn—not even the one person who was benefited. Mrs. 
Mountford went away with a very gloomy countenance after the con- 
found ! The only thing that gave her any consolation was to see 
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the brisk conversation going on between her daughter and Heathcote 
Mountford. Anne sat stiff and upright, quite apart from them, 
reading ; but the two who were in front of the cheerful fire in the 
full light of the lamp were chattering with the gayest ease. Even 
Mrs. Mountford wondered at Rose, who surely knew enough to be a little 
anxious, a little perturbed as her mother was—but who showed no 
more emotion than the cricket that chirped on the hearth. Was it 
mere innocence and childish ease of heart, or was it that there was no 
heart at all? Even her mother could not understand her. And 
Heathcote too, who knew a great deal, if not all that was going on, 
though he threw back lightly the ball of conversation, wondered at 
the gaiety of this little light-minded girl who was not affected, not a 
hair’s breadth, by the general agitation of the house, nor by the dis- 
turbed countenance of her mother, nor by her sister’s seriousness. 
He talked—it was against his principles not to respond to the gay 
challenges thrown out to him—but he wondered. Did she know 
nothing, though everybody else knew? Was she incapable of divining 
that other people were in trouble ? The conversation was very lively 
in front of the fire, but he too, as well asthe others, wondered at Rose. 

And Mr. Mountford alone in his library thought, and over again 
thought. Supposing after all, incredible as it seemed, that he was to 
die? He did not entertain the idea, but it took possession of him 
against his will. He got up and walked about the rcom in the ex- 
citement it caused. He felt his pulse almost involuntarily, and was 
a little comforted to feel that it was beating just as usual; but if it 
should happen as Loseby said ? He would not acknowledge to himself 
that he had done a wrong thing, and yet, if anything of that sort were 
to take place, he could not deny that the punishment he had inflicted 
was too severe. Whereas, as he intended it, it was not a punishment, 
but a precaution ; it was to prevent Anne throwing herself away upon 
an adventurer, a nobody. Better even that she should have no money 
than be married for her money, than fall into the hands of a man 
unworthy of her. But then, supposing he were to die, and this will, 
made—certainly, as he persuaded himself, as a mere precautionary 
measure—should become final ? That would make avery great diffe- 
rence. For a long time Mr. Mountford thought over the question. 
He was caught in his own net. After all that had been said and done, 
he could not change the will that he had made. It was not within 
the bounds of possibility that he should send for that little busybody 
again and acknowledge to him that he had made a mistake. What 
was there that he could do? He sat up long beyond his usual hour. 
Saymore, extremely curious and excited by so strange an incident, 
came to his door three several times to see that the fire was out and 
to extinguish the lamp, and received the last time such a reception 
as sent the old man hurrying along the passages ata pace nobody had 
ever seen him adopt before, as if in danger of his life. Then Mrs. 
Mountford came, very anxious, on tiptoe in her dressing-gown, to see 
if anything was the matter; but she too retired more quickly than 
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she came. He let his fire go out, and his lamp burn down to the last 
drop of oil—and it was only when he had no more light to go on 
with, and was chilled to death, that he lighted his candle and made 
his way to his own room through the silent house. 

The victim herself was somewhat sad. She had spent the evening 
in a proud and silent indignation, saying nothing, feeling the first 
jar of fate, and the strange pang of the discovery that life was not 
what she had thought, but far less moved by what her father had 
done than by the failure round her of understanding and support. 
And when she had gone to her room, she had cried as did not mis- 
become her sex and her age, but then had read Cosmo’s letter over 
again, and had discovered a new interpretation for it, and, reading 
between the lines, had found it all generosity and nobleness, and 
forthwith reconciled herself to life and fate. But her father had no 
such ready way of escape. He was the master of Anne’s future in 
one important respect, the arbiter of the family existence, with the 
power of setting up one and putting down another; but he had no 
reserve of imaginative strength, no fund of generous and highflown 
sentiment, no love-letter to restore his courage. He did what he could 
to bring that courage back. During the hours which he spent unap- 
proachable in his library, he had been writing busily, producing 
pages of manuscript, half of which he had destroyed as soon as it 
was written. At the end, however, he so far satisfied himself as to 
concoct something of which he made a careful copy. The original 
he put into one envelope, the duplicate into another, and placed 
these two packets in the drawer of his writing-table, just as his light 
failed him. As he went upstairs his cold feet and muddled head 
caused him infinite alarm, and he blamed himself in his heart for 
tisking his health. What he had done in his terror that night might 
have been left till to-morrow; whereas he might have caught cold, and 
cold might lead to bronchitis. Every word a nail in his coffin! What 
warrant had Loseby for such a statement? Was there any proof to 
be given of it? Mr. Mountford’s head was buzzing and confused 
with the unusual work and the still more unusual anxiety. Perhaps 
he had caught an illness; he did not feel able to think clearly or even 
to understand his own apprehensions. He felt his pulse again before 
he went to bed. It was not feverish—yet: but who could tell what 
it might be in the morning? And his feet were so cold that he could 
not get any warmth in them, even though he held them close to the 
dying fire. 

He was not, however, feverish in the morning, and his mind 
became more placid as the day went on. The two packets were safe 
in the drawer of the writing-table. He took them out and looked at 
them as a man might look at a bottle of quack medicine, clandes- 
tinely secured and kept in reserve against an emergency. He would 
not care to have his possession of it known, and yet there it was, 
should the occasion to try it occur. He felt a little happier to know 
that he could put his hands upon it should it be wanted—or 
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at least a little less alarmed and nervous. And days passed on 
without any symptoms of cold or other illness. There was no sign 
or sound of these nails driven into his coffin. And the atmosphere 
grew more clear in the house. Anne, between whom and himself 
there had been an inevitable reserve and coldness, suddenly came out 
of that cloud, and presented herself to him the Anne of old, with all 
the sweetness and openness of nature. The wrong had now been accom- 
plished, and was over, and there was a kind of generous amusement 
to Anne in the consternation which her sudden return to all her 
old habits occasioned among the people surrounding her, who knew 
nothing of her inner life of imaginative impulse and feeling. She 
took her cottage-plans into the library one morning with her old smile 
as if nothing had happened or could happen. The plans had been 
all pushed aside in the silent combat between her father and her- 
self. Mr. Mountford could not restrain a little outburst of feeling, 
which had almost the air of passion. ‘Why do you bring them to 
me? Don’t you know you are out of it, Anne? Don’t you know I 
have done—what I told you I should do ?’ 

*I heard that you had altered your will, papa; but that does not 
affect the cottagers. They are always there whoever has the estate.’ 

‘Don’t you mind, then, who has the estate?’ 

‘Yes, immensely,’ said Anne, with a smile. ‘I could not have 
thought I should mind half so much. I have felt the coming down 
and being second. But I am better again. You have a right to 
do what you please, and I shall not complain.’ 

He sat in his chair at his writing-table (in the drawer of which 
were still those two sealed packets) and looked at her with contem- 
plative, yet somewhat abashed eyes. There was an unspeakable 
relief in being thus entirely reconciled to her, notwithstanding the 
sense of discomfiture and defeat it gave him. ‘Do you think—your 
sister—will be able to manage property ? ’ he said. 

*No doubt she will marry, papa.’ 

*Ah!’ he had not thought of this somehow. ‘She will marry, 
and my substance will go into the hands of some stranger, some 
fellow I never heard of; that is a pleasant prospect: he will be a fool 
most likely, whether he is an adventurer or not.’ 

‘We must all take our chance, I suppose,’ said Anne, with a 
little tremor in her voice. She knew the adventurer was levelled at 
herself. ‘I suppose you have made it a condition that he shall take 
the name of Mountford, papa?’ 

He made her no reply, but looked up suddenly with a slight start. 
Oddly enough he had made no stipulation in respect to Rose. It 
had never occurred to him that it was of the slightest importance 
what name Rose’s husband should bear. He gave Anne a sudden 
startled look; then, for he would not commit himself, changed the 
subject abruptly. After this interval of estrangement it was so great 
a pleasure to talk to Anne about the family affairs. ‘* What do you 
think,’ he said, ‘ about Heathcote’s proposal, Anne ?’ 
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‘I should have liked to jump at it, papa. Mount in our own 
family! it seemed too good to be true.’ 

‘Seemed! you speak as if it were in the past. I have not said 
no yet. I have still got the offer in my power. Mount in our own 
family! but we have not got a family—a couple of girls!’ 

‘If we had not been a couple of girls there would have been no 
trouble about the entail,’ said Anne, permitting herself a laugh. 
‘And of course Rose’s husband : 

‘I know nothing about Rose’s husband,’ he cried, testily. ‘I 
never thought of him. And so you can talk of all this quite at 
your ease ?’ he added. ‘ You don’t mind?’ 

This was a kind of offence to him, as well as a satisfaction. 
She had no right to think so little of it; and yet what a relief it 
was | 

Anne shook her head and smiled. ‘It is better not to talk of it 
at all,’ she said. 

This conversation had a great effect upon Mr. Mountford. 
Though perhaps it proved him more wrong than ever, it restored 
him to all the ease of family intercourse which had been impeded of 
late. And it set the whole house right. Anne, who had been in the 
shade, behind backs, resigning many of her usual activities on 
various pretences, came back naturally to her old place. It was like 
a transformation scene. And everybody was puzzled, from Mrs. 
Mountford, who could not understand it at all, and Heathcote, who 
divined that some compromise had been effected, to the servants, 
whose interest in Miss Anne rose into new warmth, and who con- 
cluded that she had found means at last ‘to come over master,’ which 
was just what they expected from her. After this everything went 
on very smoothly, as if the wheels of life had been freshly oiled, and 
velvet spread over all its roughnesses. Even the preparations for the 
ball proceeded with far more spirit than before. The old wainscoted 
banqueting-room, which had not been used for a long time, though 
it was the pride of the house, was cleared for dancing, and Anne 
had already begun to superintend the decoration of it. Everything 
went on more briskly from the moment that she took it in hand, 
for none of the languid workers had felt that there was any serious- 
ness in the preparations till Anne assumed the direction of them. 
Heathcote, who was making acquaintance very gradually with the 
differing characters of the household, understood this sudden activity 
less than anything before. ‘Is it for love of dancing?’ he said. 
Anne laughed and shook her head. 

‘I don’t know that I shall enjoy this ball much; but I am not 
above dancing—and I enjoy this, she said. ‘I like to be doing 
something.’ To have regained her own sense of self-command, her 
superiority to circumstances, made this magnanimous young woman 
happy in her downfall. She liked the knowledge that she was mag- 
nanimous almost more than the good fortune and prosperity which 
she had lost. She had got over her misfortunes. She gave her head 
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a little toss aloft, shaking off all shadows, as she ran hither and 
thither, the soul of everything. She had got the upper hand of 
fate. 

As for Mr. Mountford, he had a great deal more patience about 
the details of the approaching entertainment when Anne took them 
in hand. Either she managed to make them amusing to him, or the 
additional reality in the whole matter, from the moment she put 
herself at the head of affairs, had a corresponding effect upon her 
father. Perhaps, indeed, a little feeling of making up to her, by a 
more than ordinary readiness to accept all her lesser desires, was in 
his mind. His moroseness melted away. He forgot his alarm about 
his health and Mr. Loseby’s ugly words. It is possible, indeed, that 
he might have succeeded in forgetting altogether what he had done, 
or at least regaining his feeling that it was a mere expedient to 
overawe Anne and bring her into order, liable to be changed as 
everything changes—even wills, when there are long years before the 
testator—but for the two sealed envelopes in his drawer which he 
could not help seeing every time he opened it. A day or two before 
the ball some business called him into Hunston, and he took them 
out with a half smile, weighing them in his hand. Should he carry 
them with him and put them in Loseby’s charge? or should he leave 
them there? He half laughed at the ridiculous expedient to which 
Loseby’s words had driven him, and looked at the two letters 
jocularly ; but in the end he determined to take them. It would be 
as well to put them in old Loseby’s hands. Heathcote volunteered to 
ride with him as he had done before. It was again a bright calm day, 
changed only in so far as November is different from October. There 
had been stormy weather in the meantime, and the trees were almost 
bare; but still it was fine and bright. Anne came out from the 
hall and stood on the steps to see them ride off. She gave them 
several commissions: to inquire at the bookseller’s for the ball pro- 
grammes, and to carry to the haberdasher’s a note of something Mrs. 
Worth wanted. She kissed her hand to her father as he rode away, 
and his penitent heart gave him a prick. ‘ You would not think 
that was a girl that had just been cut off with a shilling,’ he said, half 
mournfully (as if it had been a painful necessity), and half with 
parental braggadocio, proud of her pluck and spirit. 

‘I thought you must have changed your mind,’ Heathcote said. 

Mr. Mountford shook his head and said, ‘ No, worse luck. I have 
not changed my mind.’ 

This was the only expression of changed sentiment to which he 
gave vent. When they called at Mr. Loseby’s, the lawyer received 
them with a mixture of satisfaction and alarm. ‘ What’s up now?’ 
he said, coming out of the door of his private room to receive them. 
‘I thought I should see you presently.’ But when he was offered 
the two sealed letters Mr. Loseby drew back his hand as if he had 
been stung. ‘ You have been making another will, he said, ‘ all by 
yourself, to ruin your family and make work for us lawyers after you 
are dead and gone.’ 
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‘No,’ said Mr. Mountford, eagerly, ‘no, no—it is only some 
stipulations.’ 

The packets were each inscribed with a legend on the outside, 
and the lawyer was afraid of them. He took them gingerly with 
the ends of his fingers, and let them drop into one of the boxes 
which lined his walls. As for Mr. Mountford, he became more jaunty 
and pleased with himself every moment. He went to the haber- 
dasher’s for Mrs. Worth, and to the stationer’s to get the programmes 
which had been ordered for the ball. He was more cheerful than his 
companion had ever seen him. He opened the subject of the entail 
of his own accord as they went along. ‘ Loseby is coming for the 
ball: it is a kind of thing he likes; and then we shall talk it over, 
he said. Perhaps in doing this a way might be found of setting 
things straight, independent of these sealed packets, which, however, 
in the meantime, were a kind of sop to fate, a propitiation to 
Nemesis. Then they rode home in cheerful talk. By the time 
night fell they had got into the park ; and though the trees stood up 
bare against the dark blue sky, and the grass looked too wet and spongy 
for pleasant riding, there was still some beauty in the dusky land- 
scape. Mount, framed in its trees and showing in the distance the 
cheerful glow of its lights, had come in sight. ‘It is a pleasant 
thing to come home, and to know that one is looked for and always 
welcome,’ Mr. Mountford said. Heathcote had turned round to 
answer, with some words on his lips about his own less happy lot, 
when suddenly the figure at his side dropped out of the dusk around 
them. There was a muffled noise, a floundering of horse’s hoofs, a 
dark heap upon the grass, moving, struggling, yet only half dis- 
cernible in the gloom, over which he almost stumbled and came 
to the ground also, so sudden was the fall. His own horse swerved 
violently, just escaping its companion’s hoof. And through the 
darkness there rang a sharp broken cry, and then a groan: which of 
them came from his own lips Heathcote did not know. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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GAMBETTA perhaps thought of his own position when he 

« said, in one of his speeches, that the peculiar danger of 
Democracy was not, as was so commonly supposed, its jealousy of 
superiors, but exactly the opposite weakness, of giving its heart too 
freely to a man, asif he could be the very incarnation of its idea. He 
is himself the only person in France who ever approaches this dan- 
gerous degree of popularity. No other combines so many—or perhaps 
possesses in the same measure any one—of the greater qualities which 
impress the popular mind. In oratorical power, in impassioned 
energy of character, in the prestige accruing from playing a high part 
in momentous times, he stands without a rival. Then he has, more 
than anyone else, made himself the spokesman of the great classes to 
whom universal suffrage has transferred supreme political control, and 
with whose interests, aspirations, and even passions he has always 
manifested an active and evidently a sincere sympathy. And he has 
been for years the chief apostle of the Republican cause, which has 
eventually triumphed, and whose success has naturally contributed a 
certain ‘ unearned increment’ to his ascendency. He has, moreover, 
gained credit with many whose politics are of a more Conservative 
turn by the unexpected moderation which has hitherto largely guided 
his counsels. He is conscious that the now governing classes, if they 
may be called so, especially the peasantry and the small tradesmen, 
are in many respects more Conservative and timid than their prede- 
cessors ; and he is equally conscious that, for the present at any rate, 
it is impossible to carry even measures which the former might 
approve without making concessions to the interests and ideas of the 
latter. Policy, he says, always means compromise, and inopportunism 
is the most fatal of political heresies. This is, of course, only the 
natural outcome of the political mind, which it is his peculiarity to 
unite with an almost dogmatic doctrine and his own Democratic 
creed. The common impression of his growing moderation is for the 
most part an illusion. Men think he has grown moderate when they 
have only themselves got better acquainted with his moderation. He 
never was the fanatic he was once taken to be, but time has not con- 
tracted the extent of the innovations he contemplates except by 
accomplishing them. His highest ambition is to be a creative states- 
man, and te mould the political institutions and even the national 
character and manners of France into a Democratic type. A mere 
Republican fagade, he has said, will not content him; the whole 
building, every wall, pillar, and cornice, must be through and through 
Republican. But this, he owns, cannot be done at once, or by one 
man, or in one generation. The Democratic shape which the Republic 
is now assuming may prove to be incompatible with the national 
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character of the French, and M. Gambetta’s authority may fall away, 
and his works follow it. But he is certainly the one great figure 
whom the third Republic has as yet produced; he has a long career 
still before him, whatever it may hide in it, and it is impossible to 
regard him without either admiration, or hope, or anxiety. 

M. Gambetta became legally a French citizen only ten years 
before he was dictator on the Loire. He was naturalised by a formal 
adoption of the French nationality in presence of the mayor of his 
native town, when he was about to set out for Paris to begin the 
practice of his profession. His father, Joseph Gambetta, was Italian, 
who came from Genoa in the early years of the present century, and 
settled as a grocer in the old Gascon town of Cahors. Cahors is a 
small place of some 14,000 inhabitants, the chief town of its depart- 
ment, and the seat of the district courts of law, of a bishopric, of 
secondary schools, of an excellent public library, and of a fair trade 
in wine and woollen stuffs. It was the birthplace of Clement Marot, 
the poet, and it once had a university at which Fénelon was a student. 
It was in its quaint and narrow streets that Henry of Navarre, with 
700 followers, fought hand to hand with the inhabitants for five days, 
and was so hard beset with stones and tiles that his troops would fain 
have retreated, till Henry set his back against a shop and said: ‘ My 
only retreat from this town will be the retreat of my soul from my 
body.’ A shop hardly less interesting than this to visitors of the 
present time is the ‘ Bazar Genois’ (a picture of which may be found 
in M. Sala’s last delightful book), with its door-jambs adorned with 
carved sugar loaves, and its broad signboard indicating that Messrs. 
‘Gambetta, Jeune et Cie.’ provide ‘sucres du Havre, Nantes, et 
Bordeaux’ at ‘1 fr. le kil” Joseph Gambetta prospered in his 
calling, and in 1837 married Mdlle. M. Massabie, daughter of a 
druggist in Cahors, by whom he has had. two children—Léon, born 
April 2, 1838, and a daughter, Benedette, now the wife of a func- 
tionary in the Treasury. The elder Gambetta is still alive, in com- 
fortable retirement at Nice. He is not an ordinary man. He 
possesses a natural eloquence which his son has inherited, and his 
conversation, which is very abundant, is said to be so full of picturesque 
images, felicitous expressions, and impromptu mots, that many of his 
son’s friends pronounce him to be the finer and better talker of the 
two. Gambetta said at Cherbourg this autumn with dignity, ‘ I have 
never forgotten my origin ;’ and his father was present with him at 
Grenoble when he made his famous declaration about the new social 
classes who had now acceded to power. 

The age of legends is not gone, and perhaps never will be. Their 
type even changes little, and it is at least an evidence of the hold 
Gambetta has taken of the popular mind, that as in the case of other 
great men, a local seer is said to have predicted to his mother soon 
after her marriage that she would give birth to a boy who should be 
the most famous man in all that country. At eight years of age 
Léon lost the sight of his right eye—not, as another legend goes, by 
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his own hand to escape from school, but while he was watching a 
cutler—a neighbour of his father’s—boring the handle of a knife with 
a drill driven by a bow made of catgut and an old foil; the foil 
broke, and one of the ends entered his eye. Through unskilful treat- 
ment the injury grew into glaucoma, which caused him from time to 
time much suffering, and eventually compelled him in 1867 to have 
the eye taken out and a glass one substituted, in order to save the left 
eye, which was showing symptoms of being sympathetically affected. 
M. Gambetta’s parentage was foreign; his education—unlike 
M. Waddington’s—was entirely French. He was first sent to a small. 
Catholic seminary at Montfaucon, being probably at this time des- 
tined by his mother, like many other sons of the petite bourgeoisie, 
for the ecclesiastical state; but he disliked this institution so much 
that he remained only a few months there. In 1849 he entered the 
Lyceum of Cahors, where he attracted notice as a great reader, with a 
remarkable memory, and a pronounced taste for philosophy and 
politics. His metaphysical essays were commended at the time for 
the maturity and force of their reasoning, and the independence of 
his mind is shown by his having at sixteen studied the economical 
works of Proudhon. In 1857 he went to Paris to study law, and for 
three years was a courted and moving spirit among the students of 
the Latin Quartier. Here we find him zealous, laborious, omnivorous 
in his studies, rising early and working hard, attending lectures at 
the Sorbonne, at the medical school, at any place where lectures 
worth hearing were to be met with, varying Vattel and Gaius with 
Voltaire, Diderot, La Fontaine, and, above all, with his favourite 
author and inseparable companion, Rabelais. We find the instincts 
of the orator, the politician, the leader of men, already unconsciously 
making their appearance. He is very fond of spouting the Olynthiacs 
of Demosthenes in the Greek. He never misses an afternoon without 
going to the Odéon to read the newspapers. He is always encircled 
by friends, many and enthusiastic, whom he holds and moves with a 
genuine gift of ascendency, charming them by the boldness of his 
ideas, the gaiety and stimulus of his talk, and the manly fervour of 
his nature. In the evenings he is generally found with a group of 
students in the cafés, or eagerly continuing their discussions under 
the lamps in the streets, and people already used to ask one another 
if they knew the palefaced, compact figure who always seemed the 
soul of the group, whose sonorous voice had a certain broad authority 
in it, and whose left eye grew so strangely enlarged in his animation. 
He received his licence to plead in January 1860, and determined 
to practice in Paris. In this resolution he was strongly opposed by 
his father, who thought it hopeless for a young man without connec- 
tion to make his way at the metropolitan bar, and who urged him to 
settle in Cahors. Léon, however, believed in himself, whoever might 
doubt, and he fortunately found a seasonable friend in his aunt, 
Jenny Massabie, who also believed in him, and who was to be a very 
important element in bis private circle for the next fifteen years. 
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She had an annuity of about 100. a year, and she said to the father, 
‘You do not see how you can keep your son in Paris, it may be for 
long years, but next week I will go with him, and we shall stay 
together ;’ and then turning to Léon, she added, ‘ And now, my boy, 
I will give you food and shelter, and you will do the rest by your 
work.’ They took a small house in the Latin Quartier, from whence 
in 1863 they removed toa fourth floor in the Rue Bonaparte, in 1869 
to a larger house in the Rue Montaigne, and in 1872 to still better 
quarters in the premises of the ‘ République Frangaise.’ Gambetta 
always had his friends about him on the Sundays, and they have 
many a kindly recollection of the good ‘Tata,’ as she was called in 
the southern dialect, of her warm greetings, her shrewd sense, her 
Gascon ways, and accents, and dishes, and her devotion to her ‘ Leion,’ 
whose successes she used to regard as personal triumphs to herself, for 
had she not suid, while they were yet in Cahors, that he would be a 
great man one day? Her nephew was warmly attached to her, and 
his grief was profound when she was struck with paralysis in 1876, 
and died at Nice in 1877. 

Having been inscribed on the list of advocates, M. Gambetta was 
appointed secretary to M. Crémieux, who was afterwards to be one of 
his colleagues in the Government of National Defence. He became 
likewise a member of the Conférence Molé, of which M. Crémieux 
was president, which Mulfroy still attended occasionally, and which 
numbered among its most active members at this period Ernest 
Picard, Clément Laurier, and Léon Renault, all of whom were subse- 
quently well known to fame. It met in the Café Procope, in the 
Rue de l’Ancienne-Comédie, the oldest coffee-house in Paris—the first 
indeed in which coffee was supplied for sale, and in the last century 
a common resort of the great wits and philosophers of the age; 
Diderot, D’Alembert, Rousseau, D’Arlbach, are all known to have fre- 
quented it, and a red marble table still remains at which Voltaire 
sat and wrote. It was in the debates of the society, which met in 
this historical place every Friday, that M. Gambetta, like many 
other French orators, first learnt the art of public speaking. He 
soon displayed ease and energy, he spoke the better the more he was 
contradicted, and members used to invite their friends to ‘come and 
hear Gambetta speak.’ 

During his early years at the bar he remained at the office of M. 
Crémieux, and added a little to his income by acting as correspondent 
for the Journal de (Europe at Frankfort. He had to encounter 
many obstacles to success in his profession. He had no connection; 
his politics were no doubt against him; his voice even, rich and 
powerful as it is, was said to be a disadvantage, for it was too 
sonorous for a court of law. But employment gradually came his 
way, especially in political and press causes. In 1862 he was engaged, 
on the recommendation of Jules Favre, to defend Buette, a foreman 
mechanic, who was implicated in an alleged insurrection, and it was 
on this occasion that he boldly denounced the Imperial interference 
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with the course of justice, and charged the judge not to listen to the 
suggestion, Tu non es amicus Cesaris. From that moment the 
workmen of Paris began to take account of ‘ the one-eyed advocate.’ 
He made his first appearance on a political platform in 1863, during 
the elections of that year, when the City of Paris gave its first 
vote against the Empire. The Orleanists had put up M. Prevost 
Paradol as a Liberal candidate for the city, and M. Gambetta rose in 
one of his meetings and made a speech, not in support of his can- 
didature, but in favour of adopting a decidedly Republican pro- 
gramme. Becoming gradually better and better known, he was at 
length in 1868 employed to defend Delescluse, of the * Reveil ’ news- 
paper, in the Baudin case, and made a vehement speech which 
resounded through the whole country, and at once brougot him to 
the forefront of public life. Tinot’s history of the coup état of 
December 2, 1851, had revived the popular interest in that event, 
and one of the incidents thrown into relief in the book was the 
execution of Dr. Baudin, a deputy, by order of Louis Napoleon, for 
having protested against his violation of the law. This passage was 
quoted at full length in the Liberal journals, and made such an 
impression on the public mind, that on November 2, the day of the 
Feast of the Dead, the Paris populace went in multitudes to the 
Cemetery of Montmartre to lay a crown on the neglected grave of 
this forgotten martyr. The grave was found after some difficulty, the 
weeds which overgrew it were cut away, and in a short time more 
than a thousand people were standing at the spot with their heads 
uncovered. Several political discourses were then delivered, and next 
day subscriptions for a monument were opened in the columns of the 
‘ Reveil’ and other journals. On the 13th several of the more promi- 
nent journalists who favoured this movement, including M. Challemel 
Lacour, the present Ambassador of France at the English Court, who 
was then editor of the ‘Revue Politique, were charged before the 
Correctional Tribunal of the Seine with exciting hostility against 
the Government. They were defended by men like Crémieux, Jules 
Fayre, and Emmanuel Arago, but the speech which made the pro- 
foundest impression was that of M. Gambetta. He did not content 
himself with defending his client, but boldly assumed the aggressive, 
and in a time when men lived in constant fear of the gendarmes, he 
declared that Louis Napoleon had on December 2 taken France like 
a highwayman and felled her senseless, that the Napoleonic legend 
was the virus that poisoned the veins of France and produced all her 
evils, and that the Empire stood self-condemned because after seven- 
teen years’ absolute mastery over the country it had never dared to 
celebrate the anniversary of its origin. ‘ Every government France has 
passed under,’ he said, ‘ has honoured the day of its birth. There are 
only two exceptions. One is that of the 18th Brumaire, the other that 
of the 2nd December. You have not celebrated this day because you 
know the universal conscience of the nation would reject it. Well, that 
anniversary which you pass by we claim. We will celebrate it as 
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the anniversary of our dead till the day when the country shall be- 
come its own master again, and in the name of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity impose upon you a great national expiation.’ The com- 
bined audacity and eloquence of his speech made an immense stir in 
France, and M. Gambetta was received with vivats at Lille and 
Toulouse, where he went soon after to defend other journalists for like 
offences. 

At the elections of 1869 he was chosen for Belleville and Mar- 
seilles—in the latter place in preference to Thiers and Lesseps— 
and he decided to sit for Marseilles, because Belleville was more cer- 
tain to return a member of his own way of thinking. In his address 
to the electors he said that he was sprung from the people and lived 
for the people, that he wished to secure the government of all by all, 
and that he accepted their mandate as one of irreconcileable opposi- 
tion to the Empire. This was the first time the word ‘ irreconcile- 
able’ had been used to describe the position of his party, and it 
became thenceforth its watchword. The young men of Paris gave him 
a congratulatory banquet, at which he said that he was a Republican 
by tradition, by family, by race; that he regarded that also as a 
noblesse, that he entered public life with the one great ambition of 
working for the definitive realisation of liberty in a Republican form, 
and that he hoped the centenary of 1789 would not arrive without 
having accomplished the French Revolution, for the French Revolu- 
tion was the last word of political intelligence, and the French Revo- 
lution meant the Democratic Republic. Events have accelerated his 
hope faster than he dared to suppose. 

His first appearance in the Legislative body—where he of course 
sat on the extreme left—was to protest indignantly against the arrest 
of Rochefort for animadverting on the acquittal of Prince Pierre 
Bonaparte, and on April 5, 1870, he delivered on the subject of the 
plébiscite one of the most remarkable speeches he has ever made. 
He spoke for two hours, contending that there was an absolute 
incompatibility between parliamentary monarchy and universal suf- 
frage, and that the plébiscite, being an appeal to popular sovereignty, 
involved a virtual surrender of the hereditary claim of the dynasty. 
This speech expounds with great precision some of the fundamental 
views of M. Gambetta’s political philosophy. It gave him imme- 
diately the position of a great party leader. One of his chief desires 
at this time—as appears from a letter written on April 24, 1870, 
which has been published—was that the Democratic party should 
take an attitude of moderation, and that they should strive to make 
clear ‘that Democracy meant security for all material interests, re- 
spect for property, guarantee of all rights; and that, while it sought 
to ameliorate and moralise those who were disinherited of fortune 
and intelligence, it meant neither loss nor peril to those who were 
privileged with them.’ On August 23 he spoke against going to war 
with Germany. Ten days afterwards the Empire fell—from that 
time Gambetta belongs to history. 
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On September 4 the Government of National Defence was 
established under General Trochu, with Gambetta in the important 
post of Minister of the Interior. The object of this Government was 
to continue the war and repel the invading German army, and 
Gambetta’s first advice was that, as that army was now advancing 
upon Paris, the Government ought to leave the capital and organise 
the defences from some uninvested town. His advice was sound, 
but it was not taken. The Government, however, sent a delegation 
of three of its members to Tours for this purpose, and on October 7 
despatched Gambetta after them to enforce more energy into the 
work. Paris being by this time invested, Gambetta left it by a 
balloon, accompanied by his friend M. Spuller, afterwards editor of 
the ‘ République Frangaise.’ As he mounted the basket he said, ‘ C’est 
peut-étre mon avant-dernier panier,’ and it was nearly so, for the 
Prussian shot grazed the envelope of the balloon before it passed 
beyond their range. It fell near Amiens, from whence he reached 
Tours on the 9th. There was not a soldier in Tours when he arrived, 
but in a month he had an army ready for the field, and on 
November 9 it had won the battle of Coulmiers. From Tours he 
went to Bourges, from Bourges to Lyons, from Lyons to Bordeaux, 
whither the delegation had come from Tours, raising by indefatigable 
labours three armies of in all 800,000 men, negotiating loans for their 
maintenance, and even, with dictatorial assumption, but with what 
Von Goltz and others venture to describe as a true strategical genius, 
directing their military operations. It is impossible here to follow 
all the campaign in the Loire, or to touch on the controverted points 
of his policy. The only wonder is that his errors were not graver 
and more numerous than they were. De Tocqueville says that a 
lawyer makes the worst of administrators; and here was a young 
lawyer taken fresh from his chambers, and set to govern all France 
without control during an extraordinary crisis. It will be admitted 
that he showed a genuine governing faculty, a marvellous power of 
work and mastery of details, a great readiness of resource, and a 
certain instinctive insight into the condition of things. M. Jules 
Simon gives us an amusing description of how he found him in the 
Prefecture at Bordeaux, when he arrived on his mission from the 
Government of National Defence after the capitulation of Paris. 
Every room, he says, was packed with clerks; the great staircase 
bustled like a railway station when a train is about to start ; deputa- 
tions were standing to be received on the stair head ; crowds were 
waiting outside to be addressed from the balcony. If the Dictator 
wanted to write a letter or circular he took refuge behind a screen, 
and when generals from the seat of military operations came to 
consult him he had to retire with them behind a door. Still, in 
all this atmosphere of confusion, he was working out his great 
schemes with the clearest purpose, and preserved a spirit so gay, that 
he was sometimes reproved for an unseemly forgetfulness of his 
country’s griefs. He kept all in heart, and used to say that courage 
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was a quality which ought to be inflamed rather than extinguished 
by reverses. 

It was a deep disappointment to him when Paris capitulated, and 
the Government concluded an armistice with the Germans in order 
that the country might elect an Assembly to conclude a peace. War 
a& outrance would have still been his voice, for he entertained a 
passionate conviction of the immense reserve of strength which yet 
remained in France. He feared, also, that this Assembly might, 
under Prussian influences, restore the Empire, and he accordingly 
issued an ordinance declaring that no person who had held office 
under the Imperial Government should be eligible to the new 
Assembly. This ordinance was recalled by his colleagues in Paris, 
Prince Bismarck having threatened to break off the armistice if 
one of its most essential provisions—that of, freedom of election— 
were to be thus unjustly violated. M. Gambetta retired from office 
rather than assent to this course. Prince Bismarck asked with sur- 
prise how it was that he, the friend of despots and tyrants, should be 
standing up for liberty against M. Gambetta, the great champion of 
freedom. Many persons will share this feeling of surprise. But the 
truth is that M. Gambetta has never been a champion of freedom in 
and for itself. His watchword is, Get the Republic with freedom if 
possible, but by all means get the Republic. This is not the only 
occasion in his career in which he has made no scruple about 
depriving individuals of their political rights, and setting aside some 
of the most sacred and honoured principles of liberty. But it is 
worth noticing that on the present occasion he sacrificed these 
principles to a fear which turned out to be entirely ill-grounded. 
An anti-Republican majority was, indeed, returned; but the Impe- 
rialists whom he dreaded, and whom alone he sought to exclude, were 
nowhere. His policy derives, therefore, as little justification from 
events as from principles. The majority of the new Assembly— 
elected on February 7, 1871—was composed of Monarchists, in great 
part old Legitimist landowners, who were chosen because the country 
desired, above all things, peace. Gambetta himself was returned 
for ten different constituencies, and he elected to sit for Strasbourg, 
thus staking his parliamentary existence on the integrity of France, 
and indicating how stoutly he meant to resist the cession of Alsace 
and Lorraine. When these provinces were ceded, and Strasbourg 
was no longer part of France, Gambetta, of course, lost his seat in 
the Assembly. He then went for a month to St. Sebastian for 
greatly needed rest ; and it was during his absence there that the 
outbreak of the Commune occurred in Paris. He is sometimes 
blamed for his absence during that insurrection, and ‘ St. Sebastian’ 
is one of the commonest cries with which his enemies try to inter- 
rupt his speeches. The insinuation is that he shrunk either from the 
responsibilities or from the personal dangers of his position. But 
M. Gambetta is no coward, either moral or physical, and nothing is 


more natural than that he should seek rest after the infinite labour 
D2 
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of the previous six months, as soon as he got a brief respite from 
public duties through the disfranchisement ‘ by an act of God’ of the 
seat which he had patriotically and self-sacrificingly risked sitting 
for. He was not long out of Parliament, however, for he was again 
sent to Versailles at the complementary elections in July. 

He had already spoken with his immediate friends, whom he still 
gathered about him on the Sundays, of the necessity of starting a 
newspaper, to be a more exact organ of their views, and the idea was 
at once adopted, and a capital of 5,000/. subscribed for the purpose by 
friends of the party. The first name they thought of for this new 
journal was ‘ La Revanche,’ then ‘ Le Patriote,’ but the one, we are told, 
was considered premature and the other too specific. Both names, 
however, reveal the ideas which held at the time the foremost place 
in the minds of this group of politicians. The great revenge was 
certainly a cardinal article of faith with Gambetta then, and what has 
once been an article of faith with a nature like his is probably never 
renounced, though it ought to be added that it does not therefore 
follow that M. Gambetta will be at all ready to plunge his country 
into war for the purpose. No one sees so clearly as he does that the 
work of France for many years to come is that of national reconstruc- 
tion and regeneration, and it was he who said at Havre, so long ago 
as 1872, that ‘our true revenge is the regaining of our hereditary 
qualities and the reformation of our national morale.’ The title 
ultimately chosen for their organ was ‘ La République Frangaise,’ and 
Gambetta became its political director, Spuller its editor, and 
Challemel-Lacour, De Freycinet, and Rance were among its leading 
contributors. Gambetta attended very assiduously to his editorial 
duties. Not a line of political matter was printed without passing 
under his eye; and even when he had undergone a hard day’s work in 
the Assembly at Versailles, he yet never missed going through all the 
laborious duties of his editorial office in the evening. The success of 
the paper may be said to have been assured from the beginning, and 
one result was that in a short time its proprietors bought larger pre- 
mises, in which Gambetta and his aunt came to reside, increasing 
their establishment by the cook and the brougham, which figured so 
much in the reactionary journals as indications of the luxurious 
indifference of the ex-dictator. 

In the Versailles Assembly Gambetta spoke much more seldom 
than was expected ; indeed, his enemies twitted him upon his taci- 
turnity. But in the face of a hostile majority he felt that his best 
policy was to wait and watch, if by any means he might save the 
Republic. He bore the personal attacks to which he was frequently 
subjected with much calmness, only demanding a Commission of 
Inquiry into the conduct of the Delegation at Tours and Bordeaux, 
and delivering his vindication once for all before that body. It need 
hardly be said that, while he may have committed blunders and 
faults, even his adversaries were obliged to acknowledge that his 
integrity and patriotism were beyond challenge. He perceived, how- 
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ever, that for the time the work of the Republican cause was not to be 
done in the Assembly so much as in the bureaux and on the plat- 
form; and his main efforts were directed—and very successfully— 
to securing the cohesion of the Republicans within the house and 
creating a powerful public opinion in favour of the Republic outside. 
He showed himself, according to universal admission, a singularly good _ 
party manager, and convinced M. Thiers that he was not the fou 
Jurieux he had taken him to be. During the parliamentary vacations 
of 1871, 1872, and 1873 he delivered a series of speeches in various 
provincial centres, which carried his Republican evangel through the 
length and breadth of the land, and contributed immensely to win 
the minds of the peasantry to the Republic. In one of his speeches 
M. Gambetta took up a sneer which was cast at him, and said that 
he believed it not imperfectly described his position; he was indeed 
‘the commercial traveller of the Republic,’ who laboured to make 
known its excellences, to extend its connections, to establish its 
goodwill in the minds of all France. In the first beginnings of a 
business the commercial traveller has perhaps a more important 
work to do than the manager. That is the kind of work M. Gam- 
betta has hitherto been doing for the Republic, and he seems still to 
feel that the time has not yet come when he can serve it better by 
any other. 

The speeches M. Gambetta delivered in the years now men- 
tioned present us with a very good view of his political programme. 
To remove the prejudices and fears of the peasantry, he is at pains to 
show what the democratic Republic he preached to them did not 
mean. In the first place it was no socialist utopia; it was the enemy 
of such. The French Revolution had given a new sanction to indi- 
vidual property, and the form of government which was to complete 
the revolution would confirm that sanction and not weaken it. He 
said, moreover, ‘There is no social panacea, for there is no social 
questiou. There is a series of questions, but they differ in different 
places even in the same country, and must be solved each for itself, and 
not by any single formula.’ If he quelled the fears of the peasantry 
by these assurances, he satisfied the aspirations of the labouring 
classes—the dreaded proletariate—by others. For while he said that 
the French Revolution consecrates the principle of individual pro- 
perty, he said at the same time that it made property ‘a moral 
as well as a material condition of the liberty and dignity of the 
citizen,’ and that it was therefore essential that there should be a 
wider distribution of capital and the instruments of labour among 
the masses of the people. How this is to be secured he has not 
declared. 

He sought to remove a second misunderstanding. He said at 
Belleville, in 1873, ‘Democracy to-day says no longer, “ All or 
nothing.” It says no longer, “If this Government does not give 
us all we want, we will overturn it.” It says, “Let us proceed 
gradually, and not make any tabula rasa, or take up all ques- 
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tions at once.”’ He said, ‘The ideal was the end, and not the 
beginning, of their work,’ that the better might be the enemy of 
the good, and that the true policy was ‘a policy of results’ or of 
opportunism. This was his second broad divergence from the Re- 
publicanism of the men of 1848, and it involved greater moderation 
of method, as the first involved greater moderation of doctrine. 
There was, he fully owned, a great work to do, but it must needs be 
done bit by bit, as the country was able to bear it. The Republic, 
he said, is not the end, but only a means; it is not the solution, 
but only a very essential prerequisite to the solution of the social 
and political problem of France. ‘The work before France is to 
leaven legislation and manners with the ideas and doctrines of 
1789, and especially with that greatest and highest idea of civil and 
political equality.’ And what is equality? By equality he says he 
means ‘no levelling, jealous, and chimerical equality,’ but simply the 
abolition of everything that remains of old castes and privileges, and 
the making of political rights, civil functions, education, and pro- 
perty legally open and accessible to all, so that every capacity in the 
nation may have a fair field. That would tend to give ‘ power to the 
wisest and most worthy,’ which he declares to be the watchword of 
Democracy. 

This is a work, however, which it will take, in his opinion, several 
generations to accomplish, and all that can be done now is to lay the 
foundation. For the present there are various minor necessities, such 
as securing the loyalty of civil functionaries to the Republic, and 
various general necessities, such as promoting material prosperity by 
economy, by public works, and in every possible way; but the 
two special requirements of the time are that every man in France 
be armed, and every man in France be educated. Those who have to 
do the work of citizens and patriots ought to begin by being soldiers 
and scholars. Without such training you cannot, in his opinion, 
create a truly free, brave, independent, and just people ; and that is 
what the Republic must aim to do; but with it there is no limit to 
the possibilities in store for a race with such admirable capacities as 
the French. 

Education is the theme to which he devotes his strength in these 
speeches. The country must at all hazards be saved from ignorance 
—‘the double ignorance which is peculiar to France ’—the absolute 
ignorance of its peasantry, and the more dangerous ‘ half-ignorance’ 
of the towns. Ignorance, he declares, has been the cause of all their 
social crises ; it has given all its strength to the Napoleonic legend ; 
it has exposed the land to ‘ constant alternations of despotism and 
demagogy.’ Primary education must be obligatory, gratuitous, laic ; 
and secondary education is even more necessary than primary, and, 
like it, ought to be open to all. Books, libraries, academies, insti- 
tutes, ought to be scattered everywhere. Science must descend 
to the humblest locality, and descend in its best. Let all truth, 
let the highest truth, be taught in schools and colleges; for the 
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highest truths, he says, are those which young minds take in most 
readily. 

For this laicity is essential, for education on a modern demo- 
cracy must be imbued with the modern spirit. ‘ With all my soul,’ 
he said at St. Quentin in 1871, ‘I wish to separate not only the 
Churches from the State, but the schools from the Church. That is 
for me a necessity of political order, and I will add of social order.’ 
The Pope had, in 1864, condemned all modern liberties, and it was, 
therefore, simply dangerous to the public safety to leave the educa- 
tion of the electors of the next generation in the hands of men who 
would train them in an aversion to the principles of the political 
system under which they dwelt, and overwhich they were ultimate mas- 
ters. Gambetta’s antipathy to the superior clergy has only increased 
with time, for he has found them constantly interfering at elections, 
and using the ecclesiastical organisation in the interests of anti- 
Republican factions. He has denounced them not merely as being 
un-democratic, but un-French, wearing a Romish costume, and taking 
their orders from a foreign power. On May 4, 1877, he proposed a 
question in the Chamber as to breaking off relations between France 
and the Vatican, and finished his speech by quoting a remark of 
his friend Peyrat, ‘Le Cléricalisme, voili Vennemi.’ And at 
Rome, on September 18 of the same year, he made a speech, in 
which he said, ‘I have the right to say, pointing to those clericals 
served by 400,000 regular, besides all the secular clergy, those masters 
in the art of making dupes, and who speak of social peril, Le 
péril social, le voila!’ In this speech he explained, however, that 
what he meant by clericalism was the spirit and power of the higher 
clergy, and that he had no thought in the world of attacking the 
inferior clergy, ‘most of whom,’ he said, ‘ groaned under the yoke 
of clericals of high rank.’ This distinction is one of considerable 
importance for the understanding of Gambetta’s policy. He knows 
that to attack the lower clergy would be to forfeit the support of the 
peasantry, among whom they live, and by whom their services are 
valued; but he believes likewise that it is possible to weld the lower 
clergy into complete solidarity with Democracy, while it is impossible 
to do the like with the higher. In the speech at St. Quentin in 
1871, the first he delivered on the subject of the Church, this was 
the view he most prominently presented. 


There was once (he said) in the ancient French monarchy a great clergy, 
faithful to the traditions of religious and national independence. The 
Church of France had always held it-elf above Ultramontane pretensions, 
and by so doing had won the respect of the whole world. That Church has 
disappeared, because, under pretext of combating the principles of the 
Revolution, but in reality from an instinct of domination, the higher clergy 
have been—little by little at first, but soon exclusively—recruited from 
among the representatives of the Romish doctrine pure andsimple. So that 
to-day there is really no longer a French clergy—at least in its superior 
ranks. There remains, indeed, to us a portion of the clergy who may give 
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us evidence of those of ancient France. It is the low clergy. They are 
called so because, like slaves in the hands of their masters, they are entirely 
low. They are the most humble, the most resigned, the most modest of 
clergies. ‘ It isa regiment,’ said a high cardinal in full senate ; ‘ when I speak 
it must go.’ I have never read without a movement of indignation that 
infamous saying. Yes, I am a votary of free thought. I put nothing on 
a level with human science. But I cannot prevent myself from being 
possessed with an emotion of respect when I think of these men who are 
spoken of with so much hauteur. No, I am not cold to the deserving, 
humble man who, after having received certain ideas—very few, very in- 
complete, and very obscure—returns to the bosom of the robust and healthy 
rural populations, from which he has sprung, peasant and priest in one. 
He lives in the midst of them. .He sees their hard and rude struggles for 
existence. His mission is to alleviate their sufferings, and he gives himself 
to it with his whole soul. In the dangers and perils of invasion I have 
seen them show themselves ardent and devoted patriots. They belong to 
the Democracy and they remain in it, and if they could yield themselves 
freely to their convictions more than one would avow himself a Democrat 
and a Republican. Well, itis the clergy of the country that it is necessary 
to elevate, to liberate, to emancipate, to rescue from the réle and the servi- 
tude which that cruel word, low clergy, denotes. So far from being the 
enemy of the clergy, our only desire is to see them return to the democratic 
traditions of their predecessors of the Grande Constituante, and to associate 
themselves like true Frenchmen in the life of a Republican nation. 


This quotation may serve asa specimen of M. Gambetta’s oratory, 
as well as an expression of his policy on a question of surpassing 
interest in France. It leaves, however, little space to follow his 
subsequent career. The most important incidents in his public life 
after this period were the part he took in promoting the transition 
from the Provisional Republic of 1871 to the quasi-definitive Re- 
public—the Septennate—of February 1875; and, again, in promot- 
ing the transition from this to the definitive Republic of February 
1879. In the first he worked hand in hand with M. Thiers, who had 
come to learn that his fow fwrieux was as patient, and calculating, 
and disposed for compromise as himself. It was mainly Gambetta’s 
influence that secured the adhesion of the Republican party to the 
Wallon amendment, the compromise which gave birth to the Septen- 
nate of MacMahon. Even men like M. Grévy remained inflexible 
to the last, and some went so far as to reproach M. Gambetta with 
changing his cue. Thinking that, as he said, the militant period of 
the Republic was now over, he gave a general support to the rule 
of the Marshal until the latter, fearing the growing Republican 
sentiment of the country which the elections continued to manifest, 
violently dismissed M. Jules Simon from power on May 16, 1877, 
and gave signs of conspiring against the future of the Republic. 
He then bent all his energy against the Marshal, and on July 8 
made a famous speech at Lille, in which he said that France would 
at the approaching elections say to the President, ‘ Either submit or 
desist.’ For this he was prosecuted and condemned to imprison- 
ment, which, however, his inviolability as a deputy saved him from 
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undergoing. At length, in January 1879, the Marshal succumbed, 
and the Republic being definitively established, in February M. Grévy 
was chosen in his stead, and M. Gambetta, who declined to stand for 
the Presidency, was elected President of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Once again the Republic militant seems to have ended and given 
place to the Republic triumphant, which many think is only too bent 
on making its enemies its footstool.' 


1 The author of this paper is requested to communicate his address to the Editor. 





A Drirtyca. 


By tHE AvTHOR OF ‘ CONSOLATIONS.’ 


Thank luve that list you to his merci call.—James I. of Scotland. 


$ ". who is this new artist with a speaking brush ?’ said Sir Alfred 

Osborne, as I was showing him after dinner the last additions 
to my modest gallery ; ‘and what nut is he giving us to crack—is it 
a new version of the Choice of Hercules, or a modern riddle of Sacred 
and Profane Love ?’ 

I said, with feigned unconcern, ‘The diptych ? Oh! that was my 
wife’s last. birthday present ; I hope you like it, for the fact is I want 
to persuade you to do the artist’s portrait for me.’ (Indeed, I had 
asked him to dinner with that sole purpose in my machiavellian 
mind.) The courtly President of the Royal Academy bowed towards 
the lady of the house and turned his assent into a prayer for his fel- 
low artist’s gracious leave. When the portrait was exhibited, I heard 
one painter call to another, ‘ Look at this woman with the everlasting 
eyes.’ People who want to flatter me call my wife a feminine Watts, 
and she has certainly never painted anything better than this 
diptych : two single figures of fair women in a plain black frame. 


In the First Panel. 


We had spent six weeks in the same country house and were en- 
gaged to be married. I felt very much in love, thought Edith the 
sweetest girl in the world, and myself the happiest of men. You re- 
member one of three successive summers—not this year or last— 
famous for continuous months of hot sunshine? The six weeks were 
cloudless, and to this day I recall them as a period of unclouded 
brightness. I had never even fancied myself in love before, and it 
seemed as if an undiscovered world was all at once revealed in the 
moment when my love quivered on the verge of passion at the first 
parting after, we thought, our hearts had met. I had to return tomy 
work in London, and we were not to be together again until the 
autumn ; we parted in the garden alone, and I felt that I was indeed 
the happiest of men when, after pressing her in my arms and kissing 
the fair girlish cheek, a faint flush rose to the temples, and, burying 
her face, as if she would hide from me in my own arms, she turned 
the other cheek to my kiss. 

After this the parting was a bearable distress, we wrote sweet 
letters like many another pair of lovers; Edith’s were all that a girl’s 
first letters to her love should be, tender, playful, shy, and hinting at 
a depth of feeling that did not yet dare to find a voice. I was con- 
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tent without misgiving, and carried about with me through each day’s 
engagements an underlying sense of still delight, like the feeling with 
which sometimes one wakes from sleep, wondering what pleasant 
thing is waiting to be remembered. As if in sympathy with Edith’s 
innocent faith in her lover’s talents and desert, the chapter of acci- 
dents brought me just then first one happy chance and then another, 
and it seemed very pleasant to have some one that it was a duty to 
make happy by telling her pleasant things about oneself. I caught 
myself thinking that if married men did not confide in their wives, or 
if their wives did not sympathise with the confidences, the fault must 
be in the men. I kept back nothing, and Edith’s sympathy was an- 
gelically ready, and quite as intelligent as could be expected consider- 
ing that the darling girl was just the desirable least bit on the further 
side of perfect wisdom in her estimate of the man she loved. 

Then they came to London. Easter fell early the next year, and 
we were to be married just after, and enjoy our spring in the sum- 
mery south. The first warning or hint of a misunderstanding left me 
almost stunned with simple amazement. This was how it befel. 
Church-going was not much in vogue at the country house where we 
had met first. The church was ugly, too far to be a tempting walk, 
too near to break the coachman’s sabbath. On two Sundays, I re- 
membered now, I had ridden across country to see my own people, 
and so had not had to give an account of my doings in regard to pub- 
lic worship. Then the first Sunday of my stay Edith had perhaps 
only thought of me as one young heathen among the rest, and the 
last two weeks we had made a compromise, not too painful to her 
conscience. She stayed at home with me in the morning, and in the 
evening I went to church with her and sang Ken’s and Keble’s even- 
ing hymns with some real devotional feeling. Who has not felt as if 
it would be good for him to have good angels always as near as 
heaven seems on a summer’s evening as the church bells ring for 
vespers ; wild rose and honeysuckle trail from the shady hedgerows, 
the footpath through the meadow leads only to the village church, 
and what if each stile is blocked by a rustic pair of sweethearts, so 
long as the accomplished child of the gay world by our side is ready 
to answer our longer, more exacting wooing as satisfactorily as these 
buxom damsels do the laconic ‘Wiltha?’ of their slouching 
swains ? 

Now in London, Sunday was my chief holiday, and I had not cared 
to waste it in sitting under eminent preachers. Perhaps it was stupid 
of me. I had no home or sisters to show me the ways of this feminine 
world, but it had simply never occurred to me that it could make any 
difference to Edith how much or little I believed of the things she 
went to church to say. Once or twice we had had a little playful 
sparring, as I thought ; as I have a soul on earth to save, I thought 
it was no more; and I was at aloss to guess what troubled her when 
one Thursday Edith seemed shy and silent, and on the Saturday as I 
spoke of what we would do and talk about to-morrow, she blushed and 
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looked embarrassed, and then said: ‘ Would you mind not coming 
to-morrow ; I want a long talk with you, but not to-morrow, please ; 
after Sunday, which day next ?’ She seemed unhappy, but I thought 
it was only some girlish trifle, perhaps some woman friend she wanted 
to see and did not like to put before my visit; but since she was ill 
at ease, I would not even notice the little nothing that had come be- 
tween us, and planned at once a drive,a visit we could pay together, 
and a walk which, though suburban, was solitary on week days. 

All this was agreed upon for Tuesday. Edith was herself again 
by then; we talked as usual through the drive, paid our duty visit to 
an aristocratic godmother, who received me graciously, and then, bid- 
ding the carriage meet us half a mile further on, we were alone at 
last. The field before us was bleak, the wind blew freshly over the 
brow of the hill we skirted, and the birds were singing; we met two 
roughs with an air of Ratcliff Highway about them, and lines and 
cages in their hands that implied an uncomfortable threat against the 
songsters’ peace. The hedges had a sun-dried look, and the sheep’s 
wool was ragged and smutty, but the new brickfield and its latest 
emanations were behind us, the lightly trodden footpath had a rural 
bogginess, we saw the sky, we were together and alone. 

Maybe some foolishness passed between us, and then her eyes 
met mine with happy frankness. 1 said, All was well, was it not? 
I knew nothing was the matter last week, but just for a moment I 
had been frightened by the fancy—supposing anything should be? 
She said, that was just it; she had been frightened—foolishly, she 
was sure, and now she did not like to tell me what it was ;—should 
she tell me now? I was sure to say it was only foolishness, but she 
didn’t mind that, since it wasn’t really true. 

‘Since what was not really true?’ I asked without the shadow of 
anxiety. 

She blushed and hesitated, and said—Would I forgive her, she 
ought not to have believed what anyone else said,—she didn’t believe 
it, but it had made her unhappy only to hear it said that I.... 

As I am a sinner, I expected some such unlikely slander as that I 
drove my horses with a bearing rein, or had been seen shooting at 
Hurlingham. The ghosts of my god-parents forgive me! It was 
with much the same sense of relief and irrelevancy that I heard at 
last the end of the stammering sentence. It was foolish of her to 
make so much of it ; she had thought since that Mr. So-and-so wasn’t 
speaking seriously when he said it, but at first it had frightened her: 
—You know,’ she added shyly, ‘ we have never yet spoken about 
those things, and so I couldn’t feel as if I knew for myself all that 
you feel—I only know you are so good. I never ought to have 
doubted.’ 


‘ But you haven’t told me yet, Sweetheart, of what the calumnia- 
tor accused me?’ 

It was pretty to see the flash of illogical delight that shone 
through her tears as she cried: ‘I knew it! I was sure you would 
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say it was a calumny. Forgive me, darling, it was my love that made 
it seem so horrible, and yet I ought—if I had only loved you as I 
ought—to have known that it could not be true.’ 

I suppose it is some wretched survival of the brute that makes a 
man feel stupidly as if he were somehow a finer fellow himself 
when the woman he loves is the least bit of a (darling) goose. 
I felt a momentary temptation to test my power by accepting this 
blank cheque of acquittal, and promising to forgive my darling this 
once if she would never believe any harm of me again. I thought of 
this only as a passing jest,—of course she would tell me what it was 
all about at some future time, and we should laugh together over our 
first and last attempt at a ‘serious explanation.’ 

Fortunately for both our lives this slighting impulse revolted me 
as a disloyalty to my heart’s young queen, and as we pulled ourselves 
together with a joint consciousness of having behaved with something 
less than our usual decorum, I took up the interrupted conversation 
in the most matter-of-fact tone I could command. ‘So-and-so is 
really a good friend of mine; what was it he shocked you by saying 
about me ?’ 

And she replied, this time without hesitation, ‘He spoke as 
if you didn’t believe in the Bible. Lady said something about 
your review of Brugsch’s “History of Egypt,” and Mr. So-and-so 
laughed and said—I couldn’t help hearing him, and jt was that that 
made me so unhappy. I couldn’t forget the very words, and yet I 
didn’t like to tell you about it, because that looked as if I had more 
belief in him than you. The words were: “ Why, you don’t suppose 
Arthur takes all the Authorised Version for Gospel?”’ She went on, 
talking rather fast as if to give herself confidence, for I was silent 
and taken by surprise: ‘Of course it was foolish of me to take 
to heart what was said-so lightly. I suppose it would be a heresy to 
take the books of the Law, even in the *“ A. V.” for “ Gospel,” in the 
true sense, but it hurt me to think that a friend of yours, and you 
say he is a real friend, should speak of you as if you were not one 
of us. I wondered’—here again her voice fell, and she blushed 
and hesitated, and then half whispered, leaning on my arm the while 
—‘I wondered whether I was wrong to let our marriage come so near 
without speaking of these things. You know I had hoped we should 
have the full service, but I was afraid to ask if you would mind’. . . 

There is a degree of misunderstanding that remedies itself by 
dint of its very completeness. I did not know in the very least what 
Edith was talking about, but her words called up the thought of a 
doubt that had crossed my own mind about our marriage rites, and I 
answered the suggestion of my own thoughts rather than hers. I 
drew her a little closer, and spoke so gravely that the poor child’s 
hopes beat high. ‘Of course, darling,’ I said,‘I had not expected 
you to go with me in quite everything I think: people may love and 
trust each other without that. Perhaps’—I was soon to be ashamed 
of this conceit—‘ perhaps I can more easily enter into your ideas than 
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translate mine into the language you would think orthodox, and that 
is why I thought it best not to raise any discussion about our mar- 
riage. So long as the form is legal, that is all that signifies; and I 
felt it would be selfish of me to insist on my own preferences in 
a matter that would make so much unpleasantness for you. And 
besides, I thought you yourself, dear, might have some feeling against 
a civil marriage.’ 

She looked at me with startled, uncomprehending eyes. I had 
given up the idea of proposing that we should be married by the Re- 
gistrar, because of the scandal it would cause in the family, and 
because I thought it pedantic to make the services of that estimable 
official an integral part of the Rationalist creed. I did not guess that 
Edith had never heard of a civil marriage, except as something 
vaguely wicked, done in tracts by infidel working men, who are 
subsequently persuaded by the curate to reconcile themselves to 
religion and morality by marrying their old wives over again in 
church, in an atmosphere of penitent, religious awe, appropriate 
to a deferred sacrament, like adult baptism. Edith had under- 
stood me as little as I understood that her anxiety turned all upon 
the question, which sometimes fills half a volume in High Church 
novels,—was the bridegroom a good enough churchman to wish the 
full Communion Service added to that for the solemnisation of Holy 
Matrimony ? 

The extent of our misunderstanding began to dawn first on me, 
and then I set myself to explain. God forgive me! I still hada 
sense of capable condescension, as if we were acting Faust and 
Gretchen in the Catechism scene. Edith listened, and I supposed 
was following my lucid rendering of the poet’s Name ist Schall und 
Laut, when presently she stopped, loosed my arm, and faced me with 
a pitiful look. ‘Arthur, I don’t think I am clever enough to under- 
stand all that. Does it mean ’—she paused, rather as if she were 
the martyr called upon to make confession with a stake in sight— 
‘Does it mean that you believe in God and our blessed Saviour, or 
does it mean something else ?’ 

At last, not without rage at my own blindness, I saw all the danger. 
My heart sank. I said, ‘ Edith, sweetheart! my first and only love! 
tell me, Edith, now, at once—do you love me, dear?’ She laid her 
hand on my arm; perhaps I had never before felt such a longing for 
the love that still delayed to answer. I had been so sure of my happi- 
ness, I had never before felt the aching need of a woman’s all-embrac- 
ing, all overmastering tenderness ; and instead of the longed-for, self- 
forgetting welcome, she looked at me still as if we were leagues and 
centuries apart, and she asked again with the same frightened, pitiful 
look, ‘ Forgive me for being so stupid. I don’t quite understand. Does 
it mean that you are—that you believe—in Christianity or no?’ 

Seeing her distress, I had no right to complain of the chill I felt 
at having my own appeal unanswered. The rest of our conversation 
was difficult; she asked me to let her drive home alone; she would 
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write; we must meet another time. I did not feel the less like 
a fool for being planté la in a suburban road, at an unknown 
distance from a cabstand and Charing Cross. Must a man pass or set 
a theological examination before he can offer to the girl of his 
choice? If Edith had had a father confessor on whom to lay the 
blame, I should have known what to be at, and could have contented 
myself with wishing to wring bis neck. What was the use of being in 
the right if one couldn’t makeits rightness plain to a gentle, loving girl ? 

The next fortnight was a penitential season. Interviews and 
pourparlers succeeded each other. Edith’s family were averse to a 
rupture on grounds of worldly expediency, and helped to prolong 
the purgatory by their anxiety to find some ground of compromise. 
The mother as good as asked me to use a little brief hypocrisy, and 
touched the borders of good taste in her anxiety to explain how 
entirely our two interests were one. It is bad for a girl to be talked 
about as having broken off an engagement; but if it came to that 
(‘as we all hope it mayn’t’), the real reason was sure to get known 
too, and that could not fail to do a man some harm in his pro- 
fession. As it happened, 1 knew that a scandal of this sort would 
do me a certain considerable and special injury at once, but I answered 
grimly it would signify the less if I had no wife depending on my 
success. After this reach of distracting uncertainty, it was settled 
I was to see Edith once more. It was a last hope. Would she or I 
take back something of the words that made any answer but a fare- 
well impossible to the other; or would she say, as I had all along, 
let us think apart, if we must, so long as we can love together ? 

Edith had wished to leave London while the question was pend- 
ing, and I went to see her at their country house. It was a still, 
mild October day; the red and yellow of the beech woods alter- 
nated with the dark evergreen firs. There seemed to be the same 
fragrance in the autumn noon as in those summer evenings when 
her eyes first began to watch for mine. Shetook me into the garden. 
A low garden seat stood in a solitary sunny corner. The unfre- 
quented path was soft with a thick carpet of fallen fir-needles, and 
the gardener’s boy had left a swept-up mound of them just by the 
seat. I leant on this, that I might look up into her face as she sat. 
The shadows lengthened while we talked—less painfully perhaps 
than once or twice before, for neither wished to make the inevitable 
harder than needed to the other. But it was inevitable, and at last 
the moment for the last parting came. 

I have never seen Edith since, and as we parted then so she lives 
in my memory. As she lives in my memory, so you see her on the 
panel now. She was standing up, almost tall, very fair, with grey 
blue eyes, in which tears stood, but would not fall. Her hair was 
very long and soft and waving, red-brown in the darkest shadows, 
and bright bright gold for the rest. Whatever fashions came or 
went, I do not see how she could ever wear her hair except just so, 
in one soft hanging double twist, that looked the only right way 
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fora woman with soft hair that waved. That afternoon she wore 
some soft yellow-brown silk, full and simple like the robes of 
Angelico’s angels, and I seem to remember a gold chain round the 
neck and a spray of myrtle, and some pale yellow lace above the 
gold bracelet I had given her, and the white hand I might never kiss 
again. 

Pies last words had almost been said ; she stood up, and I a pace 
or two away. A stack of withered bracken filled the space between 
the tree stems behind, and a spreading beech intercepted the light 
of the western sun. Her figure appears before me now, erect against 
this russet background. The hands are half outstretched, as if re- 
fusing to wring themselves in helpless anguish; and in her eyes, 
through the tears, there is still the same far-away look that chilled 
my soulon the day when she did not answer my first and last appeal— 
a longing, pleading, unrelenting look ; and while the tender lips seem 
to breathe, ‘Will you not stay with me?’ the outstretched hands 
and far-off eyes utter the doom of banishment, ‘I may not come with 

ou.’ 

. And so, as I left her, I see her still ; and through the angry im- 
patience of a lover who had counted for less than he thought, I could 
not but respect the single-hearted strength that drove me out. She 
had had no doubt or struggle. If I did not or could not see the 
truth as she did, it did not seem so much to her that we must part, 
as rather that we had never met. The keenest part of the blow to 
me was knowing that she had never for a moment thought of loving 
me too much to care whether I was to go to hell or heaven. But at 
the moment when I resented this most strongly—what right had she 
to accept my love if hers was so slight a thing?—the just after- 
thought obtruded itself too: Had I felt any temptation to change 
myself, my life, my creed for her love’s sole sake ? 


In the Second Panel. 


Was it all a horrible illusion, and had we never loved at all; and 
if not, what then was love; who could tell, did any know? I looked 
all round, and thought what Edith and I had meant for love was 
more like it than most of the substitutes that seemed to pass current 
in the world unchecked. Was it then a loveless world, and happiness 
the share only of boys and girls whose bubbles had not burst as yet ? 

I did not stop to ask such questions. With that last fair vision 
fresh in memory, I left England, grimly conscious that a man in my 
plight might fairly be expected to earn his allotted fate by starting 
promptly on some headlong road to ruin. But to me this seemed a 
non sequitur. What though Edith were twice the heartless fanatic 
I had a right to call her: what was there in that to give me a new 
taste for brandy or the society of cads? If the best of women were 
not quite good enough for the needs of men, was it worth while to 
seek deliverance among the worst? One must live every day among 
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pleasures that turn to vice in their excess, to go to ruin this way 
when the check of daily motives for restraint is loosed. One is not 
now held only to decency by a single knot, easy to cut. 

I was content with the common distractions of travel off the 
beaten track in Italy. The chestnut woods of the Apennines were 
kind to me, and the girls had all black hair; it was a folly, but I 
left one pretty village unvisited because an English family with 
golden-haired bambini was said to be lodging there. The weeks 
passed, and brought a kind of calm. I wondered whether I was 
ceasing to dread the sight of my kind, or forgetting that the sight 
might come—almost any day now, for I was nearing Florence, and 
could hardly reach untrodden ground again without taking to the 
railway. I had been following the moment’s impulse, and without 
much purpose bade my last host drive me in his calessino to the 
Pontassieve station. I thought vaguely of picking up the fast 
evening train to Arezzo and then wandering off again, but when the 
Fates are ready for us small chances will serve their turn. On the 
platform waiting for the train to Florence was a man I knew, a good 
fellow, officer in a rather fast regiment; and as he recognised me with 
effusion, I noticed he was not alone; there was with him the most 
beautiful woman I ever saw, and she had waving gold-brown hair. 

I tried to escape, but the good fellow held me fast: ‘ You must 
know the Diva,’ he said. I, with unseemly emphasis: ‘ No, no, No!’ 
He said, ‘ Why not ?’ and I, ‘I don’t like golden hair? At this he 
laughed cheerfully, and grasping me by main force, called to the 
woman whose hair was like Edith’s, ‘ Signora, Signora! come and 
chain this fugitive. I want him in Florence, and he offers to run 
away because you have golden hair.’ Then with the most musical 
voice, save one, I have ever heard, she said, ‘Would you run away 
from me because someone else had golden hair? Come and see the 
red-gold of the oranges in the sunset glow, and the pure gold dust of 
the fragrant lemon blossoms, and after that you will call the hair of 
women brown or yellow, or the shade of dusty ashes. Come, come, 
come! but we will not wait for the train’—and like some enchantress 
whose look is a spell, she pointed to an open carriage just outside the 
barrier ; and without excuse or explanation in an instant the young 
Italian who was driving had turned his companions adrift, gave the 
reins to his groom and took his place by our side. ‘ Have you told 
him to the villa?’ said the Diva; ‘ we four dine together to-night.’ 

Eleanora sang to us that night; we saw the stars come out, and 
the ripe lemons shone like silver in the moonlight. The villa seemed 
a palace, and I breathed freely; it was all as unlike what I was 
fleeing from as the massy jet plaits of the Tuscan peasant girls; for 
tables, here and there were carved chests and slabs of porphyry, the 
polished fragments of an ancient bath; for chairs, cushions of every 
size and shape and substance, and no other furniture but flowers, 
easels, and instruments of music. She made the Italian sing to us 
some Neapolitan songs of the people, and she prayed my friend to 
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write down the air of two that were new to her. Then she turned to 
me and said, ‘Did she you use very ill, that fair one with locks of 
old?’ 

, And I, to whom my oldest friends had never dared so much as to 
seem to think, let alone speak, of our broken engagement—I 
answered readily, *‘ Not at all; she is a charming girl, and she threw 
me over pour amour de Dieu. Now I come to think of it ’—and I 
made this discovery as I spoke—‘ the only thing that troubles me in 
the matter is a misgiving whether le bon Diew will be as kind to her 
as I should have been.’ ‘Is that the only reason,’ and her eyes 
laughed, ‘why you don’t like golden hair?’ ‘No,’ I answered, still 
without a shade of reluctance; ‘it reminds me of the troublesome 
problem I have never yet solved to my mind’s contentment, whether 
Edith ever loved me at all, or only thought she did; and what love 
is, and whether anybody knows.’ 

Eleanora made herself a deeper nest in the pale green cushions, 
and she turned the nearest lamp round, so that the light fell away 
from us: ‘If you ask me as an oracle,’ she said, ‘I will answer: 
Half of Edith’s nature loved half of yours, and she and you did not 
know there was any more of either; and what love is takes many 
days to tell, and few there be that have ears to understand the tale.’ 

At eleven the Italian rose to go. I went with my friend to his 
hotel, and acquiesced in plans that took for granted I should stay in 
Florence. Twice more I saw the Diva. Those who had never been 
favoured by her notice laughed, and hinted her favour was given 
lightly and to many; but I have heard her spoken of, and never 
without a shade of tender respect, by men who were pointed at as 
her discarded lovers. To me she was generous and good. Nothing 
passed between us but talk, rash and idle if you please ; but I entered 
the Via . . . still sore and sick at heart, and I left it healed and strong 
for the manifold chances of life. 

We soon gave up the attempt to converse in English, the lan- 
guage of reserve and reticence ; she spoke in Italian, and I in French ; 
thus we were both free to think as well as to speak what came to us. 
I said again, ‘ Did Edith love me, or [her? What is love, and how 
to build it on a sure foundation? Can immortal love lodge with 
mortals, and infinite passion hold together the narrow boundaries of 
single souls? Is it our first wisdom to renounce the dream, or with 
closed eyes to say we are not yet awake; or can we, seeing and 
knowing, not in dreams, but alive and waking, can we find a truth 
fairer and sweeter than an everlasting fair sweet dream? Tell me 
this,’ I said, ‘O wise Diotima ; and if, indeed, love is not all a dream, 
let me be your scholar and show me how to love.’ 

She said, not all at once, but as my questions or my silence 
prompted : ‘I have known three patterns of happy life-long love, and 
two were from your country. The world would be different if there 
were more like these, but the chances are strong against us. There 
must be generosity, readiness to apprehend and to conciliate, a high 
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level of personal qualities before any man or woman is safely to be 
trusted with another’s welfare. A small mind may love vehemently, 
a mean soul tenaciously, and a fickle one tenderly fora time ; but the 
capacity for complete and lasting love carries a patent of nobility, 
and here our difficulty begins again. For the demands of a full and 
richly developed nature multiply, and as individuals differentiate 
themselves—as your philosophers would say—the chances multiply 
against complete and spontaneous sympathy between two several 
natures that have grown up apart. Perfect love grows choicer but 
more rare as new subtleties of feeling are fed by thoughts and wishes 
ever growing wider and more manifold; and because men cannot 
content themselves to be unloved, some seek to build up their own 
soul’s life by loving for a while, now here, now there, the features 
that do not meet in the one perfect form of a single constant 
love. As I speak, you think of Goethe, and there have been less 
famous women with a heart’s history not unlike his. The world’s 
chance of happiness in love was greater when simpler lives made 
simpler feelings, which had the same history in a thousand souls at 
once, so that any two out of the thousand might pair harmoniously 
together.’ 

' I said, * Shall we then leave this foolish world that works so hard 
to earn its discontent, and find a place where the hands of time stand 
still upon the dial and rejoice in the easy loves of bygone days?’ She 
answered, ‘If we could! But an appetite once felt lives on till it is 
starved or satiated, and there are few but what have felt once the 
desire for a difficult pleasure.’ ‘And yet, what is easier than to begin 
to love ?’ 

‘ Ay, truly,’ said the Diva, and her full voice rang out the assent 
like a challenge ; ‘ but is it easy to answer all the questions you 
hurled at me anon? Consider, too, that love itself has manifold 
moods, and since all of these must be shared or answered, perfect love 
can hardly be where the soul’s voice has a narrow compass. There 
is the hungry passion of covetousness, and the no less eager hunger 
of devotion; and one must be fed with joyous rapture, and the other 
with a free acceptance. And then it is not easy to pass unchilled 
from rapturous enjoyment to the calm delight of loving neighbour- 
hood, nor to accept boundless devotion without dulling the keen 
edge of gratitude which makes acceptance sweet. They know little 
of love ’—her voice was like soft music, and at each pause the air 
seemed filled with the echo of a far-off minor air—‘they know little 
of love who know only its one face of midsummer sunshine; the 
eternal sun has its returning morning, night, and noonday, and the 
softest light may come through earth-born vapours; none know the 
true face of love who cannot bear the changing revolutions of its 
days and seasons. Some that sorrow can unite grow indifferent 
when middling fortune gives ease for sober years; some, whose hearts 
beat together in the sunshine, cease to keep pace as the vibrations 
cool and slacken, and in their slow recurrence feel more and more 
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forcibly the check when the lagging foot of the companion falls out of 
step.’ 

‘She was not looking at, but out of window, far away over the rich 
luxuriance of the Tuscan spring vegetation, and the dim purple 
horizon. I said, ‘ Signora, as you speak one must believe, as one be- 
lieves the Siren’s song. It is sweet to hear ; but tell me, is there any- 
thing more than difficulty, such difficulties as these, in the common- 
place days of the real working world?’ 

She roused herself and looked at me with laughing, wakeful eyes : 
‘ There is for those to whom the grace of love is given, and they— 
here the laugh died and something of defiance, if not of scorn, took 
its place in her glance—‘and they to whom the grace of love is 
given are few and far between.’ She looked me in the eyes and said, 
‘I think you want to know the truth: the truth is—it is difficult to 
love perfectly at all, and most difficult to love perfectly the living 
love, who is imperfect, like the common world, till she and you love 
perfectly. But it is a real love and not romantic dreaming, that 
gives life its crown of glory. Marriage—are you enough of a 
musician to feel all that this implies ?—Marriage is like a concert 
with two conductors. All the thousand and one passions and in- 
terests of life are crowding the orchestra, and there is endurable peace 
if the two choruses are taught to sing in unison. But the true har- 
mony of the spheres, the perfect music of love in life, is made when 
the two several melodies complete each other, and a third strain of 
fuller, richer, wondrous beauty rises upon the thrice blessed ears of 
those who can order two full lives with one joint omnipotent love. 
Love may last from an hour to a lifetime ; but if you would have love 
in marriage, seek a woman who can help you to live as well as to love.’ 

I thought, and that day it seemed natural to think aloud: ‘ But 
must not married love be equal? and how can a man help a woman 
in her own life?’ She smiled approvingly: ‘When a man has 
modesty, he is not far from the kingdom of love. You are right that 
a woman is not helped to live her own life by the mere acceptance of 
the devotion she begins by offering to the man she loves. The ful- 
ness of power and life comes to her as she feels that the stay of her 
devotion is an inspiring force, without which the fulness of power 
and life would be wanting to her lover as well as to herself. But 
passionate love is of no sex. I have known men love like women, 
women love like men, and men and women who loved through the 
whole scale of rapture and devotion, from sullen bass to the soprano 
that fades upon the ear for utter shrillness. It is true of all alike 
that they do not give love its due by the mere acceptance of the 
offered gift; unless their lives are fed by its acceptance, they rank 
but with the unloved many, the proselytes of the gate, to whom the 
entrance of the Holy of Holies is a forbidden mystery.’ 

I almost wondered at the complete acceptance commanded by 
these subtle doctrines; as I listened it seemed that I was learning 
by the Platonic route of reminiscence. Nothing seemed strange or 
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doubtful, and I thought of Edith as I might of a sister when I said: 
‘She could have lived in unison with a simple-hearted gentleman of 
her own faith. With a faint inflection of impatience, Eleanora 
answered: ‘Are you afraid I should think you inconstant if you 
forget Edith for an hour?’ And then it was my turn to smile— 
‘ Why should I forget what has nothing ugly about it? Your wisdom 
is reconciling me to myself and Edith; but tell me, what is constancy 
in love, for you say, and I believe, that love is feeble and like to die 
that cannot change with the changing seasons.’ 

She paused longer than usual, then she rose, paced once or twice 
up the room, and then passed through the window to a balcony com- 
manding the same view, only here we saw it stretching far round on 
either hand. I followed and stood some paces behind her, then she 
shivered and said, ‘ Let me show you my watch-tower.’ We re-entered 
the house, and she led me upstairs, through a pretty room, half 
studio, half boudoir, to a circular door in the corner. 

In the corner of the house outside one saw, as it were, half a round 
turret projecting beyond the south-east angle, and the inner half of 
the round corner tower was formed by this door. I followed her into 
a tiny circular cell; all the outer wall was window, and there was no 
furniture except a few cushions on the floor and window sills. She 
sat down carelessly at the foot of the embrasure, leaning her arm on 
the ledge, and then she said: ‘I brought you here because this is the 
one spot in the world where I have never felt cross, wronged, mis- 
understood, unfortunate, unblessed.’ There seemed a strange incon- 
gruity in such words on the lips of a creature so gloriously endowed, 
not with beauty only and an angel’s voice, but with a wise and 
tolerant tenderness that seemed fit to sweeten countless lives. 

She went on: ‘I sought the protection of the genius loci because 
I am more often provoked by talk of constancy than anything else of 
which men talk in ignorance. A constant love is one that knows how 
to change; for growth is change, and living love must grow; and 
there are changes which are not growth and yet not unfaithfulness. 
What is called the treachery of women is often only their failure to 
respond to a change in the lover’s mood, which they could not foresee 
and have no cause to share. But the changefulness of perfect love 
has its root in this—every change in the loved one is foreseen and 
every changing feeling shared. No change within or without, on 
either part, can take perfect love at unawares, or make the eternal 
change its unchanging nature; every other wish and hope and pas- 
sionate impulse may be called upon to change and answer with im- 
movable fidelity to the call, in order that, by their death, love may 
renew its life, and the one faithless change be escaped—of ceasing to 
love the very soul and body that had once been known, and loved as 
it was known to be. I am angry often with those who take the name 
of love in vain, because they call it inconstancy if love is withdrawn 
from the detected hypocrite. Not he, but the something better that 
he seemed to be, was loved; and even if, instead of hypocrisy in 
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another, there is ignorance and blindness in ourselves—even then, 
when we see too late, love at all costs must be true, and it is pro- 
faning a sacrament to ape the sacred feeling towards one who has no 
true right to call it forth.’ 

She spoke with heat, and the missing sweetness of her tones left 
me free to answer instead of acquiescing silently. I questioned, ‘ Is 
it not a duty to assure ourselves that we know the real true nature 
before we lead another to look to us for love?’ She spoke more 
calmly and with a half smile: *‘ What is called the inconstancy of 
men may be defended too: it is often only a sign of the unchange- 
ableness of their ideal,—they find too late that the vision is not 
realised where they thought, and they go to seek elsewhere. You 
ask if they are wrong? Perhaps they are not right; but is it then 
more right never to risk a generous trust that may justify itself in 
time? If it were forbidden to love in faith, can you promise that all 
should have sight enough of good to love by? No; love must dare— 
dare to hope and dare to suffer. It is easy, is it not,’ she added, ‘to 
speak of bold endurance in thissheltered nook? Can you wonder that 
I feel as if pain and trouble could never enter here, only friendship 
and the deep interest that springs from friendly contact with the 
deepest interests of hearts like enough our own to understand and be 
understood ?’ 

I said, ‘ This nook of yours, Signora, has been to me a very haven 
of refuge from a storm that left me rudderless. Through all my life 
I shall feel as if there were some natural bond between the uplifting 
of a moral incubus (did Edith love me or I her? ) and the intense 
luminous blue sky with the gnarled bough and silver-tipped leaves of 
your olive tree against it, framing the sunny plain and the dim purple 
hills far off.’ The expression of her face was no longer plain to read. 
I looked at her questioningly and said, ‘It is hard to have nothing 
to offer in return for such fair memories.’ She answered, ‘And you 
have nothing?’ looking at me still with a perplexing gaze, half 
curiosity, expectancy, and whether invitation or reproach was more 
than I could tell. 

She was incomprehensibly beautiful with this sphinx-like expres- 
sion on her perfect features; and though I had only spoken of the 
background to the vision I must remember, I promised myself to see 
always her graceful form in a gray embrasure between me and the 
olive bough across the sunlit sky. I was looking at her as one looks 
at an inanimate scene of beauty, and started in confusion when she 
answered my looks with a questioning ‘Well?’ I answered, as I 
had not meant, ‘You have been very good to me, Signora.’ 

She smiled more naturally, and said, ‘Not very; less than all 
does not count for anything. And it is an awesome thought how 
much there is room for between men and women before they come 
near to having helped each other. There are so many to whom, once 
for a time, a near relation seems the one thing needful ; but there are 
not many to whom it continues so all through life’s length; and 
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such is the force of time and worldly worries, that after a few years 
have sped it is not so easy as you might think to tell the difference 
between those who have seen once and never. Many put to sea who 
dare not cross the ocean, but I think it is not for those who spend 
their lives in sight of land to speak of the glory and loveliness of the 
deep.’ 

Surely I did not hear her say—I dreamt that it was with such 
a look as hers that eyes might say—‘ Shall we? Nay, but let us 
tempt the deep together!’ Her eyes were like those of a prophetess 
beholding the manifold secrets of the deep. I knelt and clasped her 
clasped hands in mine. She may know—I cannot say—whether I 
felt a mument’s wild desire to tempt the deep that day, and find my 
happiness at once or never. What I said, kneeling before her in 
simple adoration of her beauty and gentle graciousness, was but a 
plain and stupid acknowledgment of so much grace. ‘ Eleanora,’ 
I said, ‘ your beauty is to Edith’s as the summer sun to the spring 
twilight, and because you have stooped from your throne to show 
me kindness, all reverence and worship that a man can lay at the feet 
of women is due to you from me. Stay, sweet goddess, on your 
pedestal; it is not you, it is myself I cannot trust. It is easy to 
want faster than one has strength to merit, and I reverence you too 
much, Signora, to risk counting in your memory as the hero of one 
more detected illusion. Do you in generous dreams think of the 
possibilities I dare not aim at as of something that might have been, 
if it had been ours to meet, as some meet, young and free, knowing 
enough, and not having felt too much and lately to be able to 
launch forth upon the ocean of life in common and limitless love. 
Whether the best there is comes to us, to me, hereafter or not at all, 
let me think always of a best that might have been; and at least, 
if there is nothing on earth good enough to make the best for you, 
let me be guiltless in the day of that sad proof.’ 

She said, ‘ Then we part now; even my charmed turret falls 
under the common doom.’ 

And I: ‘No, a thousand times no. W aaah misunderstood, 
unfortunate, unblessed ; may those dooms be ever as far from you as 
they are now; only, as the poet says, let us leave “a good to die 
witii, dim-descried ;” and I, who have missed once the good I sought, 
wish selfishly, that if you miss or do not seek that self-same good, 
you shall think of me and the missing good together.’ 

She said, ‘I wish my turret was the palace of truth. Then, with 
nonchalance, as she gave me her hand in farewell, ‘ You know your 
way to the garden ?’ 

I dared not linger after this dismissal; so it was but the vision of 
one anxious moment that I had to bear away with me. I have 
never seen Eleanora since, and as we parted then so she lives in my 
memory. I think the eyes whose language I had so often failed to 
read were hazel-brown; they looked at me with questioning sadness, 
half reproach, half invitation. Why are you not worthy to stay, here 
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and now, to love your best for ever? And yet it was neither reproach 
nor invitation, so much as a dark sadness like the leaden casket, 
‘which rather threatens than does promise aught.’ Oh, the sadness 
that there should be an ineffable bliss on earth, and men not bold 
to seize it ! 

All this, sadness, anger, and tender sweetness lent an inscrutable 
depth to the meaning of her gaze as I saw her leaning in the 
embrasure. Her dress was of a pale greenish-blue velvet, stamped 
with arabesque figures. I know the sleeves were short; a woman’s 
wrist is sometimes strangely beautiful ; she had opened the casement 
and gathered half a handful of heliotropes, which encroached from 
a near balcony. The flowers rested against her dress, and I saw 
nothing but her one figure, framed in the embrasure of the window, 
with its tiny background of intense blue sky and just one olive 
branch, with its narrow leaves and soft grey green shadows, crossing 
the azure, and arching over the sad, radiant, enigmatic face. 


I am not going to say how many years had passed between these 
two partings and my wife’s last birthday gift. She had seen Edith 
at church and Eleanora at the opera, and I had photographs of both. 
I gave her the key of my Blue Beard’s closet before we married, 
and I thought she had made a pretty use of it. 


Sir Alfred Osborne’s portrait of my wife hangs above the dip- 


tych. She is painted without surroundings on a background of pure 
shadow, such as the old masters of portraiture love. She is leaning 
backwards in her chair, and the pose is so arranged that she looks 
down upon the gazer, and yet her eyes look fully into his. And her 
gaze has neither sadness nor complaint, but the repose of unchanging, 
confident tenderness. She does not seek, or call, or banish; she 
makes welcome her secure possession. 

I do not care to show these paintings to everyone ; but in show- 
ing them to the few, I gather from the way in which they look at all 
three faces whether or no they have yet found out for themselves 


that a woman’s eyes are the windows of the palace of everlasting 
love. 





Tue Honorary Evement 1n Hospita 
ADMINISTRATION. 


HOULD the late quarrel at Guy’s help to bring about a compre- 

hensive inquiry into the management of our Medical Charities, 

the regret with which the exhibition of feeling has been regarded 

may be tempered with satisfaction at the reflection that it will have 

served a very useful purpose, and nothing could well be more unfor- 

tunate than that public interest should fail before this result is 
assured. 

It would not be enough that the inquiry should begin and end 
with Guy’s, nor even with the great endowed hospitals. That would 
be to evade the toughest part of the problem. Efficiency should be 
more easily secured when no harassing financial difficulties stop the 
way. The endowed Hospitals perform but a share, and by no means 
a preponderating share, of the general medical relief of the poor, and 
rightly or wrongly the country is content to look for a vast propor- 
tion of such work at the hands of societies often the offspring of 
individual crotchets, crazes, and cupidity, dependent upon chance 
contributions for a precarious existence, hampered with debt, and 
miserable in their mendicancy. ’ 

The edifying feature of the Guy’s squabble has been the unwonted 
potency of the governing body. Something more than a superficial 
knowledge of the inner life of a hospital is needed in order to appre- 
ciate adequately the exhibition of a lay management holding its own 
against the medical powers, and as a protest against the notion that 
a hospital exists for the benefit of the medical staff, this would have 
been a wholesome spectacle ; but, unfortunately, the wisdom of the 
governors does not appear to have been so conspicuous as their firm- 
ness, and it is questionable if they did not demonstrate a strength 
which was muscular rather than mental. At any rate, surrender has 
followed closely upon a victory, which it is to be regretted was not won 
ina more worthy cause, and few thinking persons will be found to quarrel 
with the ultimate decision, to replace the nursing under the control of 
the medical staff. The nursing of a patient can only be considered asa 
part of his general treatment, and to separate it from medical super- 
vision and direction is scarcely more wise than to dispense with it 
altogether. In his dealings with his patient a physician cannot be 
given too undivided a responsibility. But the management of a 
hospital is made up of many items besides tending the patients, just 
as the control of an army means much more than directing its move- 
ments in the field; and it is in regard to the administration of hos- 
pital affairs generally that the interference of the medical staff is to 
be regarded with suspicion. 
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Yet the various essays which have been launched from time to 
time upon the waters of controversy have been all more or less 
freighted with the same material and piloted towards the same des- 
tination. The end all and be all of their endeavour may be said to 
have been the supersession of the lay by the medical element of 
management. That this contention, when ably put forward, is not 
only plausible but to many minds convincing, is no more than might 
be expected. It is easy to say and not difficult to believe that medi- 
cal men must be the best managers of a medical institution. It is 
doubtful, however, if anyone, free from professional bias, who has 
studied the subject thoroughly and as a whole, would arrive at that 
conclusion. But in the first proposition—that there is room for im- 
provement in the management of our hospitals—all authorities, lay 
and medical, are disposed to agree. Let us break new ground by 
considering whether the conditions of management are such as com- 
mend themselves to unprejudiced common sense, and whether much 
has not been sacrificed to a false sentimentalism which determines 
and impairs the entire system of medical charity? The dominant 
notion about English medical relief to the poor is that it must be 
wholly and unmistakably eleemosynary in its method and operation. 
To be the salaried officer of a society is to be a somebody who alto- 
gether fails to reach the standard set up bya rigid and exacting 
sentiment. Service in the cause of charity—to be meritorious and 
unquestionable —must be given for nothing, and it is apparently of 
no moment if it be of a kind which would fail to command a higher 
remuneration. 

In the same way, patients must be relieved gratuitously, or not at 
all. There must be no sharing the bill. The prosperous artisan or 
the fairly paid clerk, no less than the costermonger and the needle- 
woman, must accept an alms pure and unadulterate, and it must be 
admitted that he usually appears ready to take the doctrine on trust 
and to concern himself as little about the ways and means of the 
institution he and his family affect, as the staunchest advocate of 
* charity’ could desire. 

Under this fostering influence, the class seeking gratuitous relief 
at our hospitals is growing apace. In the feverish competition for 
favour carried on by the several institutions, and bred of the conditions 
under which they are established and maintained, their promoters too 
often persuade themselves of the merit of numbers, and strain at 
achieving figures which, properly appreciated, are pregnant with 
shameful significance. The real value of a hospital is not indicated 
by a multitude of trivial cases, which would be more appropriately and 
more honestly referred to a general practitioner or treated by a pro- 
vident society or the parish doctor; but in its dealings with those 
serious ailments and accidents of life which come upon the poor in 
the nature of calamities, and by depriving them of the means of self- 
help render them fit subjects for charitable aid. 

The most determined opponents of contributing patients have 
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been the doctors, and, when we consider their position, it must be 
admitted that the opposition they offer is both logical and natural. 

The patients attend to obtain the benefit of the physicians’ skill ; 
the physicians exercise their calling, in regard to hospital patients, 
without payment. Why, then, should the institution make a charge 
for that which is supplied by the physicians gratuitously ? 

Besides, a patient who pays nothing for what he gets is but an 
atom of subject and passive matter, well defined by a numeral and 
easy of manipulation. Did he contribute, he would at once become 
a reasoning power and might be expected to develop inconvenient 
tendencies, while the physician would obtain nothing by way of com- 
pensation. And if the opposition of the medical staff is natural, so 
is the supineness of the hospital. Alike in its traditions and in its 
doings it is eleemosynary. Patients must not aspire to assist with 
their contributions the institution whose favours are not to be pur- 
chased. Charity is exclusive, and refuses to be met half way. She 
is the Lady Bountiful; she will not be the mere caterer. 

Our respect may be great for the kindly sentiment which is the 
indulgent parent of such a system, but it is nevertheless easy to 
frame an indictment against a method of hospital government built 
upon these lines. Theoretically, it must be incomplete; practically, 
it is weak, ailing, and defective in very important particulars. It is 
a system under which all that is done by word, deed, or gift is to be 
considered as an offering voluntarily laid at the feet of charity—a 
system under which shortcomings and delinquencies are to be excused 
because the work is gratuitous and the motives are pious—a system 
whose essence is an honorarism and irresponsibility which it is diffi- 
cult to believe can consist with or promote efficiency. 

If we were interested in the good conduct of a business concern, 
our first thoughts would be directed to providing efficient manage- 
ment for it. We should not be content to engage men because their 
intentions were above suspicion when they could offer no guarantee 
for their experience or capacity. Still less should we allow men to 
appoint themselves. Yet this is precisely what is tolerated in respect 
of the vast national work of affording medical relief to the sick poor 
—a work in which every man, woman, and child throughout the 
kingdom, rich or poor, gentle or simple, but all equally liable to the 
ailments and maladies of the flesh, has a substantial interest, and whose 
importance in relation to both the moral and physical well-being of 
the population can scarcely be overrated. 

There are few people so modest as to question their aptitude for a 
share in the control of a charitable society. While most men and 
women would regard with dismay an invitation to enter without 
experience upon the management of an estate, a regiment, or a com- 
mercial venture, they assume with a light heart their part in the 
direction of a hospital. 

Guy’s has shown how a hospital may possess a board of governors 
composed of persons in high social position and of unbounded intel- 
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ligence, and yet lack the elements essential to good management— 
knowledge and application. The registers of many other hospitals 
would exhibit committees less ornamental but not more useful. 
It is only rarely a member is found who has qualified himself for 
hospital work in the way in which he would be careful to qualify 
before undertaking any other occupation, and even in his case there 
is no means of demanding of him the attention which may fail at 
the very moment it is wanted. 

As vacancies occur in the ranks of the committee they are filled 
by the remaining members from their own families or personal 
friends, and to inquire what especial capacity a proposed member 
might be expected to bring to the table would appear a factious and 
unfriendly proceeding. 

In bodies so constituted the prevailing intention may be amiable 
and even admirable. There is a desire to assist in doing good; 
there is occasional enthusiasm, and not unfrequently there is mere 
vanity and fussiness ; but intelligent and sustained work—such work 
as would advance the interests and character of the institution—is 
wanting, and must be of necessity wanting so long as similar condi- 
tions are maintained. Men who look for a harvest of wheat do not 
sow tares. An amateur committee called into being upon sudden 
emergency may labour strenuously, if not always wisely, under the 
influence of public excitement, but it is not in human nature; 
on the contrary, it is opposed to every habit and inclination of 
the human mind to maintain from year to year and from decade to 
decade an interest in work of which each individual share is merged 
and lost in the whole, and which brings with it neither the induce- 
ment of emolument nor the stimulus of a defined responsibility. 

Some people make their alms under the influence of a warm 
and perhaps evanescent impulse, which, like a summer wind, calls 
blossoms into being at a breath. Others, indifferent to climatic 
changes, apportion their gifts according to their means, making their 
alms as they discharge a periodical duty, and that ready, open- 
handed men and women of both kinds abound the records of our 
charities testify. It may be said, without implying an iota of dis- 
paragement, that to give of our abundance or even of our penury is 
comparatively an easy matter. Few people altogether lack warm 
impulses, and some occasions call into existence even in the hardest 
natures those kindly and sympathetic feelings under whose influence it 
is not difficult to be generous. But what is demanded of those who 
take part in the management of a hospital is an attention and in- 
terest sustained long after the excitement of novelty has vanished, and 
when even the most benevolent nature will have grown less sensitive 
to circumstances which have become familiar by repetition. 

To assert that the members of a hospital committee are ordi- 
narily qualified to consider and decide a technical question would be 
hazardous ; to assume that they feel called upon to attempt any course 
of study or training calculated to remedy their deficiencies, or that: 
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they are impressed with the obligations of their position to the ex- 
tent a superficial observer might suppose, or that they are held to 
them in the way, for instance, the directors of a company are held, 
is to mistake facts. 

Most people who have experienced what it is to have the actual 
responsibility of directing the affairs of a hospital know how diffi- 
cult it sometimes is to arouse the interest of committee-men, not 
because they are intentionally negligent—on the contrary, they are 
often solicitous to be useful—but chiefly because they have no prac- 
tical knowledge which renders them capable of appreciating the 
bearing or gravity of events concerning whose effect they may be 
called upon to decide, and no inducement to regard their hospital 
work as having any connection with the more serious matters of 
their lives. Even if they are able to give regular attendance at 
meetings, they are fully occupied in the intervals with their own 
affairs, and it is not always easy to accommodate the mind to a fresh 
set of circumstances at a moment’s notice. 

Yet withal committees can be arbitrary if they have a mind, and, 
as mistakes are more easy to commit than to rectify, many illustra- 
tions might be forthcoming of irremediable injury to societies arising 
from a display of ignorance or perversity in the ruling powers. By 
far the greater number of charities depend, in all probability, for their . 
maintenance, progress, and utility upon the labours of one or two en- 
thusiasts; perhaps of a single officer, whcse most difficult duty may 
be to guide his directors to a right conclusion, or, failiny in that, to 
neutralise the effects of their eccentricities, and who, if he be allowed 
no other recommendation, possesses at least a sense of actual respon- 
sibility, and in some cases may possibly infuse into his work the power 
of a genuine sympathy. 

The proposal to strengthen the ordinary hospital committee by a 
larger infusion of the medical element has been referred to. The 
arguments adduced in its favour are no more convincing than to say 
that lawyers are the best legislators. A physician whose frankness 
equals his intelligence will admit potent reasons why a medical man 
would not be necessarily a good administrator of any hospital, while 
his interference in the management of the hospital to which he is 
attached may become, under easily conceived circumstances, highly 
mischievous. 

No doubt an ideal hospital government would contain a fair pro- 
portion of medical experience, but at least the acting staff should not 
be called upon to supply it. On the contrary, it appears reasonable that 
the physicians and surgeons should be the servants of the hospital, 
not its masters, and, for the consideration of matters directly affecting 
themselves and the patients, opportunities should be afforded for as- 
certaining their views and recommendations. 

A medical authority performing no definite functions, but acting 
legislatively in concert with the lay powers, and sufficiently capable 
to obtain ungrudging recognition by the working staff, would be of 
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the highest value, and if the prospect of its attainment appear but 
visionary, it is not because the notion contains in itself any element 
of practical difficulty, but because under the influence of long con- 
tinued custom, obstacles have been raised which are purely artificial 
and indefensible. 

Under the system now obtaining, the position held in the relation 
to the hospital by the physicians and surgeons is a remarkable one. 
The duties they undertake are of the very highest importance, and 
are often sufficiently onerous to demand almost daily attention. Yet 
to ensure an adequate' performance positively no provision is made, 
and with the existing method none is possible. All must be left to 
the individual conscience and discretion of the several members of 
the staff, whose professional jealousy seldom enables them to act collec- 
tively unless to repel lay interference, and whose independence is 
too pronounced to allow an admission of allegiance to any authority 
but that of their college. 

It is undeniable that the claims of the medical staff to deference 
appear so strong, and the force of habit which leads us to humble our- 
selves in the presence of ‘the doctor’ as the exponent of an occult 
and potent science, fraught with the issues of life and death, is so 
ineradicable, that to take into consideration their doings savours of 
presumption, while to hint at possible shortcomings may seem to 
many minds nothing short of irreverence. Let the devotion of the 
lay authorities be as it may, theirs is not the hand which brings relief 
from pain, or restores to the weary sufferer the longed-for luxury of 
health. Their concern is with the means, and the means only to an 
all-important end. It is the skill of the physician and the surgeon 
which constitutes the first principle of a hospital and furnishes it with 
its only raison Vétre. 

No wonder, therefore, that if sentiment lingers about the outline of 
medical charity, it positively encrusts its heart and soul. Looking 
down the long vista of tradition, we see the art of the healer sur- 
rounded by a very halo, as it were a remnant of the early faith, which 
“settled so abundantly about every effort for the relief of the poor, 
when the Christian doctrine was in the first vigour of its youth and 
when works of mercy were landmarks which civilisation raised upon 
the wastes wrested from barbarism. And to this day survives the 
belief that what there is in our hospitals of tenderness, of compas- 
sion, of self-sacrifice, and abandonment to duty, receives its best and 
pre-eminent illustration in the labours of the medical staff. 

It would be churlish to deny that much of this superstructure of 
sentiment is founded upon a solid basis of fact, and laymen who 
know anything of hospital doings will not be slow to acknowledge 
that in respect of many examples of the hospital physician the soli- 
citude shown for the patients under their care is beyond praise. 

But while freely granting that no sort of personal charge can 
fairly be made against hospital physicians, the system under which 
their services are rendered is open to the gravest criticism. First, 
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we have one other illustration of the honorarism which carries its 
own condemnation. The services of the staff are honorary services ; 
conscientiously it may be believed, and often indefatigably given in 
respect of the patient, but given to the patient alone and not to be 
commanded by the hospital. 

This is not a distinction so subtle as to be of no moment. It is 
one important to the efficiency and discipline of the institution. 
Under it, the services of the staff are beyond all but nominal control. 
They are to a great extent given or withheld at will. A single 
private customer may be considered to have a claim upon a physician’s 
attention, outweighing that of all his hospital patients put together. 
So, it is probable, it would be with any other professional man, were 
he called upon to labour under similar conditions. Yet the physician 
virtually asserts a lien upon the practice of the hospital, and is 
always eager to obstruct and generally succeeds in preventing an in- 
crease in the number of his colleagues. When compared with the 
records of in-patients’ cases and out-patients’ attendances, the num- 
ber of physicians and surgeons upon the staff of any one of our great 
hospitals appears very insufficient, and hence we have occasional 
rumours of in-patients never seen or never treated by the physicians 
in whose care they nominally are, and of out-patients dismissed after 
an average consultation of so many seconds, or handed over to the 
attentions of inexperienced striplings. 

The hospital lacks a real amalgamation of the several members of 
the staff, and a real incorporation of the staff with the institution. 
There is not seldom a dangerous indifference to the primary and 
philanthropic object of every hospital and a habit of regarding the 
patient as an unfortunate supplied for manipulation in the cause of 
science. 

Naturally the medical mind has a bias-towards investigation, and 
to afford opportunities for research isa legitimate and highly import- 
ant function of the hospital. But investigation should be subordi- 
nate to cure. The large majority of those who support hospitals by 
their benefactions make their alms as an offering to the poor, and it 
is only a philosopher who subscribes with a view to benefit mankind 
at large. But to the physician the hospital is generally a scientific 
society, and the patients are ‘ cases.’ Always eager in the pursuit of 
knowledge, and may be in search of materials for the substantiation 
of a theory, he has a tendency to choose for the wards patients whose 
maladies supply points of interest to him rather than those who have 
nothing to recommend them but their need of cure. It is in this 
direction he seeks the equivalent for the services rendered. 

Proceeding upon the same lines, and feeling no doubt that the 
obligation is towards him and not upon him, the hospital physician, 
like any other honorary officer, entertains no call of duty which would 
take him farther than his own inclination, and it is fortunate that in 
the case of the physician duty and inclination are usually not far se- 
parated. He receives year by year the thanks of the governors awarded 
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him by acclamation in general meeting ; a paragraph in the report 
repeats the story of his virtues, and at festival dinners he is toasted by 
an appreciative company. Nothing is left undone which would help 
to perpetuate the notion that the hospital is a temple erected to his 
honour, with the governors and managers as humble acolytes minis- 
tering at the mystic shrine. 

This exaggerated estimate of the disinterestedness of the members 
of the medical staff must cause the candid physician some amuse- 
ment. The best of them would not claim to be imbued with a spirit 
of self-sacrifice so largely that worldly wisdom could find no place. A 
hospital appointment is indispensable to a man who seeks the highest 
walks of his profession. It is a great and coveted honour, and in no 
sense is it barren. Given a position upon the staff of a worthy 
hospital, and fame and fortune are at ultimate command in a degree 
unattainable without it except in the rarest instances ; and it may be 
safely affirmed that, whatever the services of the physician to the in- 
stitution, they are at some time amply recompensed. Only the recom- 
pense comes indirectly. The hospital pays him no stipend, but it 
supplies him with opportunities of gathering knowledge and experi- 
ence which are indispensable to his success; it promotes his reputa- 
tion by advertising his name in its reports and papers ; it enables him 
to bring his wares before the public; it sets forth his value ina 
variety of ways, and by these means he secures private patients and, 
in time, heavy consultation fees. Sometimes the recompense is more 
direct. Where schools are attached, he may receive a large share of 
the payments by students, and in some hospitals considerable sums 
are voted the physicians by way of cab-hire or under other euphonious 
designations. 

It almost seems as if ingenuity were taxed to find means to remu- 
nerate which shall not be recognisable. Etiquette wills it that the 
position of a physician to a hospital shall be an honorary position, 
and professional etiquette, especially when it is medical, is despotic. 
Yet if ever there were a sham and an imposition, an idol of brass and 
wood before which men bowed like pagans, it is etiquette. Etiquette 
is not a natural courtesy or deference, but a contemptible artificiality 
which fetters liberty and too often helps to perpetuate folly. 

It is said that a proposal to give direct remuneration to the phy- 
sician would result in the retirement from hospital practice of the 
most eminent members of the profession. To believe that the reform 
would operate thus is to believe that the most intelligent physicians 
are blind to the indispensability of hospital work. If, however, it is 
meant that such a step would bring about the resignation of men who 
have already attained to the ultimate goal of their ambition, the 
threat is not very formidable. Unless in regard to teaching, for 
which provision might be made, the value of their hospital service 
is limited, and it is precisely these men who might with advantage 
retire from medical work of the institution and bring their technical 
knowledge to the aid of the lay authorities. 
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But there are many physicians and surgeons not so full of years 
and honours, yet it may be equally able and possibly more active, to 
whom a direct remuneration of sufficient amount would be of the 
greatest value. It would be acceptable to them to an extent to be 
realised only by a needy professional man, absorbed day by day in his 
as yet unremunerative labours, and condemned by the very nature of 
things to long years of waiting ere his skill passes current in the 
world’s market. On the other hand it would serve to link them more 
closely to the institution they serve, and would inculcate a desirable 
feeling of responsibility to the hospital itself, while the management 
would be set free of the difficulties which always occur when authority 
is brought into contact with unremunerated officials, even if that 
authority be of the right kind, wise, temperate, and competent to 
deal with the subject upon which it adjudicates. The direct remunera- 
tion of the medical staff could not rightly be considered derogatory 
to the members. The position of a medical man in regard to the 
hospital has no parallel. In all other affairs of life we acknowledge 
the propriety of paying for work done. A Cabinet minister does not 
forego his salary; the judges of the iand receive high emoluments ; 
bishops and priests take their various stipends, lawyers look for their 
fees whatever the nature of the case; the Charity Commissioners 
themselves receive substantial payment ; and it is only vulgar inso- 
lence which would suggest that duty, cause, or client is less carefully 
served because the service is not unrecompensed. 

If it be objected that the neediness of the hospitals must prevent 
any increase of expenditure, that is to misapprehend the argument 
asa whole. The payment of the medical officers would be but one 
part of the reform, and a part which, considered alone, represents a 
difficult and inconsistent innovation. A thorough revisal of the sys- 
tem would relieve the hospitals of much work which now adds to 
their expenses without enhancing their utility, and would limit their 
operations (1) to the treatment of serious disease amongst the poor 
of all classes, and (2) to the ailments of that intermediate body be- 
tween the pauper and the humbly prosperous which, when allowed to 
contribute, would furnish the most legitimate dependants of our 
hospitals. The finance of medical charity will supply matter for 
further consideration, but it is easy to understand that even were the 
funds now forthcoming insufficient—a very doubtful proposition—the 
reforms recommended would effect a large reduction in some items of 
expenditure, and would at the same time create a new and satisfactory 
source of revenue, and one particularly appropriate for the purpose to 
which its application is suggested. 

That some advance has been made in the direction indicated gives 
promise of a better future for our medical institutions. The most 
valuable of them have learned the wisdom of discarding many hono- 
rary positions, and no longer expect the performance of arduous 
duties by unremunerated lay officers. Only let this reform be ex- 
tended sufficiently, and one chief reason for the shortcomings of 
No. 619 (wo. cxxxrx. N. 8.) ¥ 
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hospital management will have been removed. The efficiency of an 
institution is probably in the inverse ratio of its honorarism, and 
nothing would raise the character of our hospitals more than the 
creation of a class of laymen trained to hospital management, and 
possessing beyond the instincts of a common humanity the prospect 
of an adequate recognition of meritorious service. Every man can 
admire the amiable impulses of people whose single-hearted object it 
is to benefit their poorer brethren, but none the less we sometimes have 
reason to view with dismay the blind blundering of an accentuated 
philanthropy when it wanders beyond the precincts of its own privacy. 

What should be the precise form of hospital government is a 
question wide enough to be dealt with separately, but this much may 
be said, that no system can be satisfactory which does not demand 
both capacity and responsibility at the hands of those charged with 
its administration. 

To suppose that the days of ‘honorarism’ are already numbered 
would be to underrate lamentably the endurance of popular senti- 
ment. Such a faith as is built about the method of English charity 
will bear many rude shocks ere its foundations are weakened, and, 
were it overthrown to-morrow, probably it would be rebuilt of the 
old raaterials. 

Opinion is not advanced enough to approve the importation of 
the centralisation of Paris, nor are we prepared to allow our institu- 
tions to lose those distinctive and personal characteristics which save 
the whole from monotony and tend to keep alive the enthusiasm of 
their supporters. Yet though there be scant prospect of attaining to 
those radical changes which are inevitable at some time, the need of 
a liberal measure of amendment should be insisted upon. It may be 
reasonably contended that while there is an undoubted obligation 
upon the State to provide for its sick, there is none that by an abro- 
gation of its own duties it should supply opportunities for essays in 
private benevolence. If the management of our hospitals be defective, 
and if the accommodation they provide be insufficient, is it not 
incumbent upon the State to assume its admitted functions ? 

We recognise—tardily, it is true—the shortsightedness of the 
policy which has allowed our towns to depend upon private traders 
for the supply of two great necessaries of life—gas and water. Can 
we defend the abandonment of our sick poor to the shortcomings and 
caprices of our hospital system? Or can we pretend that if the upper 
and middle classes were made dependent upon medical relief as it is 
too often supplied at our hospitals, a single week would pass without 
general protest ? 

The gas and water companies are held to their bargains under 
penalties. Whatever their privileges and rapacity, their responsi- 
bilities exist. It would be interesting to know what check there is 
upon possible action by the governors of our hospitals, and whether 
any power, short of an Act of Parliament, could counteract a resolu- 
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tion on their part to change the character of their work, or even to 
close their doors altogether. 

Means would no doubt be found to hold an endowed hospital to 
its original purpose, but it would be absurd to argue that this would 
be so in regard to any one of the host of mendicant societies. Yet 
many of these could be as ill spared as their wealthier brethren: 

These reflections are not simply polemical. The financial diffi- 
culties of one of the largest and most valuable hospitals in the king- 
dom are notorious. It is within the limits of probability that a pro- 
longation of evil days might leave the managers of that or any other 
similarly situated institution no alternative but to curtail or even to 
stop their work. Would it be tolerated that a loss of that kind 
should continue, and if the contingency were reached would not the 
State be brought face to face with a problem which it has been 
hitherto the custom to leave for solution to individual energy ? 

The practice is to place medical charities outside the pale of 
legislation. There is no authority to control their establishment, 
and none charged to inquire into or to promote their efficiency. 
There is no bar before which to arraign their shortcomings, and no 
power to invoke for the protection of their interests. They are called 
‘public’ apparently for no other reason than that the public are 
expected to support them. In reality they are private societies, 
Each institution determines its own functions, and performs them 
according to its own method. 

On the other hand, hospitals are heavily taxed for doing the 
nation’s work; and for years it was necessary to keep several wards 
closed at St. Thomas’s in order to provide for the taxgatherer’s 
demands. The rating of hospitals to the poor is a sublime illustra- 
tion of the ridiculous. To rate the poor to the hospitals might be a 
better proof of practical wisdom. 

But it is to be feared that so long as the purely voluntary and 
honorary character is maintained by the hospitals, wisdom must be 
content with a subordinate influence, and sentiment must be allowed 
her victims, even as we accept her undoubted kindnesses. The time 
will come when the affairs of our hospitals will receive at the hands 
of the Government of the day the attention they need, and when 
means should be found to ensure their efficiency without impairing 
their renown as the vehicles of a splendid charity. 


B. Burrorp Rawlings. 





PARLIAMENT AND THE HiGHEeR Epucartion. 


ESS than a generation ago the English Universities were governed 
by an automatic constitution, which was probably imitated from 
almost contemporaneous institutions in Italy and France. Of the 
antiquity of Oxford, of which I particularly wish to speak, there is no 
doubt. It was certainly in existence in the twelfth century. The 
colleges in the universities, originally mere excrescences on a large 
and varying body of independent students, were governed by statutes 
passed by their several founders, though from time to time the 
founder’s rule was modified or interpreted by the visitor. The State 
did not interfere with the endowments of these colleges or the tenure 
of them, except that the Universities were visited by the Crown in 
the successive reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, when those 
who did not conform to the Establishment were expelled. But the 
statutes remained unaltered, many of these regulations binding 
the fellows to the practices of the Unreformed Church. Oxford 
colleges were founded from the thirteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
turies. The ancient system of the University was represented by a 
few halls, which originally elected their own rulers, and still kept up 
the form of doing so. But Leicester, Chancellor of the University in 
Elizabeth’s reign, contrived to get the nomination of these heads into 
his own hands, probably in order to strengthen the position of the 
Puritan party in the University. This usurpation soon hardened 
from a precedent into a right of patronage. It is fair to say, that the 
right was not on the whole abused till the days of the latest chan- 
cellors. Some of the most distinguished members of the University 
have been heads of halls. The right of being an independent 
member of the University, the most ancient form of membership, was 
extinguished by Laud, who procured a statute compelling every 
member of the University to become a member of some college or 
existing hall. James I. accorded to the two Universities the privilege 
of being represented in Parliament, a privilege which Elizabeth more 
wisely had refused. 

The privileges of the University were accorded by royal charters 
or by papal bulls. They included the right of self-government, inde- 
pendence of all tribunals but those of the University, great personal 
privilege, and considerable local authority. These were affirmed in 
a charter, granted by Henry IV. But Parliament forced the King to 
revoke the charter. It was, however, re-enacted by Edward IV., and 
confirmed by Parliament. The Universities were incorporated by 
Act of Parliament in the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign. But no 
attempt was made to meddle with the internal affairs of the Uni- 
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versity of Oxford till Laud’s time, when certain restrictive statutes 
were drawn up, and authorised by Charles. The University was 
disabled from modifying these statutes. 

From the beginning, Oxford was a secular institution. It per- 
mitted the interference of no ecclesiastical authority over its internal 
government, Up to the first Reformation it lay in a remote corner 
of the diocese of Lincoln; but the bishop had no rights within it. 
When Henry VIII. established the see of Oxford, he expressly pro- 
hibited his bishop from meddling with the University. Hence, till 
the time of tests, Oxford was the home of free thought, and from it 
proceeded most of those speculative novelties which preceded and 
greatly aided the English Reformation. It even protected Jews when 
they had no legal settlement elsewhere in England. At the Restora- 
tion, the Act of Uniformity was extended to the University and colleges, 
and Oxford and Cambridge were handed over to the Establishment ; 
the former more completely than the latter. Thenceforward the two 
Universities were little more than a training place for the clergy. A 
few wealthy noblemen and gentlemen sent their sons to the Univer- 
sities, but they seldom conferred any reputation on what was called 
the place of their education, or derived any benefit from it. The 
examinations were a farce, the degree a mere matter of time and 
money, and the general intellectual condition of the Universities was 
exceedingly low. Individuals occasionally emerged into eminence 
from and through this stagnation, as Locke, Addison, Butler, Adam 
Smith, Elmsley, and Gaisford in Oxford ; Newton, Bentley, Paley, 
Porson, and others at Cambridge. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, Cambridge began 
the custom of publishing the names of the disputants in mathematics 
and physics, the ordinary material of the Cambridge degree, in order 
of merit. At the beginning of the present century, Oxford followed 
the example with its special study—classical literature. But at first, 
in each case, this test examination was voluntary. It was, and was 
supposed to be,a purely domestic examination, and for a time at- 
tracted no further notice. Gradually, however, and especially in 
relation to Oxford, the class began to be a certificate of merit, which 
was fully appreciated. The constant tradition in Oxford is, that this 
attention was paid to Oxford distinctions in consequence of the fact 
that the late Sir Robert Peel obtained a double-first class, and found 
the benefit of it in his official career. Shortly afterwards, the custom 
of founding University schularships commenced. By winning these, 
a student became known as the first man of his year. 

The endowments of the colleges were almost always limited to 
particular districts, families, or schools. In many cases, the election 
of a scholar gave the right of succession to a fellowship, however little 
the subsequent career of the student may have shown that he deserved 
any distinction. In all cases, the retention of any endowment was 
coupled with the condition that the recipient was poor, or lacked 
means for his education. Thus the founder of All Souls, in the 
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fifteenth century, excluded any person from his fellowships who had 
over 5/., about 6ol. in present value, of his own property. This rule 
was occasionally violated, but the violation was known to be an abuse 
and was looked on as a scandal. Sometimes the fellowship was 
terminated after a given period. Originally there was no freehold 
in a fellowship. But after'the ill-advised expulsion of the Magdalen 
fellows by James II., an opinion grew that they were, if no statute 
prescribed the contrary, vested interests, terminable only by marriage, 
presentation to a benefice, and the possession of disqualifying private 
property. The founders of the older or pre-Reformation colleges did 
not as a rule compel their fellows to become priests. The first college 
founded for priests was Lincoln, in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. This was intended to be a missionary college, whose activity 
should be devoted to the suppression of Lollardy. But no hindrance 
was to be put on the fellows becoming clergymen ; and as the Church 
was the principal road to opulence and power before the Reformation, 
and almost the only provision for learning after the Reformation, the 
custom of taking orders became common among the foundation mem- 
bers of the University. By astatute of the University, framed almost 
in the existing generation, the obligation of orders was imposed on 
most fellows. The statutes frequently prescribed that the fellow should 
proceed to the first degree of Divinity. But till a recent date this 
did not require that the graduate should be a clergyman. 

Such was the state of the Universities up to 1854. Some of the 
Oxford colleges, and also some at Cambridge, had contrived to elude 
restrictions, statutory or customary, on the free choice of scholars and 
fellows, and found their reward in the rapid eminence which they at- 
tained. This was especially the case with Oriel and Balliol. The 
fellows of Oriel during the first quarter of the present century con- 
tained the most distinguished Oxford graduates. The Balliol scholar- 
ship soon became a coveted prize, and many well-known public men 
began their career with this distinction. But the other colleges either 
could not or would not follow the example. 

The University professors were very few, and except in some cases 
had nominal stipends. The Professors of Divinity and Hebrew were 
endowed with canonries, and took care, as all canons did, to appro- 
priate the greatest part of the cathedral funds to themselves. When 
the Chapter of Christ Church was subjected, like other chapters, to 
reform, Lloyd, Bishop of Oxford, induced Peel to reserve two for new 
divinity professorships. It is worth while remarking here that up to 
the Act of Uniformity, in 1662, admission to orders was not, and had 
not been, even in pre-Reformation times, a condition precedent to 
holding deanery, canonry, dignity, or even rectory. The Act of Uni- 
formity took capitular offices from the laity and gave them to the 
clergy. It is probable that no Act of Parliament was supposed cap- 
able at this time of limiting the prerogative of the Crown, or contract- 
ing its rights. But her Majesty the Queen is, as her predecessors 
have been, the holder of a prebendal stall in St. David’s Cathedral, 
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and is registered as a member of the chapter. The professors in Ox- 
ford received little and did nothing. Their fortunes are altered now, 
but their labours are little more onerous than before. 

With few exceptions, the English grammar schools date from post- 
Reformation times. The principal pre-Reformation schools are Win- 
chester and Eton, those schools being always mentioned with special 
honour and privileges in Acts of Parliament which are subsequent to 
their foundation. The monasteries were generally the schools of the 
middle ages, and in the better ages of the monasteries—i.e. from the 
beginning of the twelfth to the middle of the fourteenth century— 
satisfied the duty of primary instruction fairly well. The entirely 
illiterate person was, I am convinced, far less common in the thir- 
teenth than he was in the eighteenth century. The prohibition 
in the Constitutions of Clarendon that the sons of villeins shall not 
be sent to the schools or take orders without licence is very signifi- 
cant. There is no more common entry in the manor rolls, than a 
small payment made by a serf for licence to have his son educated, 
during the fourteenth century. I have read thousands of artisans’ 
accounts—carpenters and bricklayers of the fifteenth century—the 
English of which is phonetic, but intelligible. 

All this machinery of public education came to an end before the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and the foundation of endowed 
schools commences. They were generally settled by private bills in 
Parliament. The journals of the Commons commence with the 
reign of Edward VI., and are full of bills for the endowment of 
schools. They were generally local day schools, and were incontest- 
ably established in order to meet some sudden void and want. With 
few exceptions they long remained local day schools. Twice over 
in the seventeenth century, the Lords appointed a committee to re- 
port on the best means for founding a school for the nobility. But 
the first great schoolmaster who extended the reputation of his school 
beyond its local limits was Busby, head of Westminster School for more 
than half a century, who died shortly after the close of the seventeenth 
century. Westminster, and subsequently Eton, supplied what the 
Lords Committee were in search of, but on which they do not appear 
to have reported during the eighteenth century. In the earlier part 
of the same century, Harrow, originally a small local school, was 
brought into prominence chiefly through the energy of Dr. Parr, who 
was a kind of copper Johnson in private life, but.a staunch Whig. 
The revival of other schools and the decay of many is the experience 
of comparatively recent times. But half a century ago all the English 
public schools, with very rare exceptions, were in an utterly unsatis- 
factory condition, and gave next to no instruction whatever. The best 
education was found in a few private schools, to which boys were sent 
from very great distances. The old schools were finally stirred into 
activity by the success of one of their number, Rugby, but much more 
by the foundation of divers proprietary schools. The most active 
advocate of these new schemes was an excellent and enlightened clergy- 
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man, the first Dean of Manchester, Bowers, to whom the higher 
English education owes much. 

The Act of 1854, reforming the Universities and colleges, though 
tentative, was a great step. Unfortunately, the House of Commons 
knows very little of the higher education, and still less of the exist- 
ing condition of the Universities, in which tendencies are rapidly de- 
veloped, and changes which require constant observation incessantly 
occur. Before 1854, the government of the University was in the 
hands of the heads of colleges and halls, a body of men who were pri- 
vileged and inert, owing their position generally to narrow and dis- 
creditable intrigues, and, perhaps as a consequence, were slothful and 
reactionary. The Act createdan elective council which superseded the 
old boards, gave the franchise of election to a heterogeneous body, the 
resident masters and a few others, introduced minority voting, but 
provided that one third should be still heads of colleges and halls, left 
another third open to the same officials, and as a head was not unfre- 
quently a professor also, allowed him to be a candidate, in this third 
capacity, for the third contingent, that of professors. The Act also 
threw open nearly all the fellowships to unrestrained competition, 
and did the same by most of the scholarships. Some of the latter and 
a few of the former were still annexed to certain schools, owing mainly 
to the remonstrances of these schools. Local claims were almost en- 
tirely extinguished, apparently even the obligation of being a British 
subject was ignored, and those of descent from the founder were ab- 
solutely superseded. This most important parliamentary precedent of 
extinguishing an hereditary claim in a charity has not yet been fol- 
lowed, though it will doubtlessly be remembered when far less defen- 
sible charities are reformed. But the greatest and most serious 
change which the Commission, acting under the powers of the Act, 
made, was the abolition of those restrictions on endowment to such 
as had need of the benefaction. It was foreseen that the result of 
the change would be a considerable addition to the costs of school 
education ; that the road to humble merit would be almost abso- 
lutely barred; that endowments intended for the poor would be 
poured into the lap of the rich ; and that, in particular, one profession, 
that of the church, which is not well endowed, considering its num- 
bers, would assuredly find, and at an early date, its graduate candidates 
for the ministry seriously lessened. Now there is no more serious 
peril that a society can run, than the influence of a poor and illiterate 
clergy. But the change was made. 

The system of education in Oxford before the Act of 1854 was 
partly carried on by college tuition, partly by private enterprise. 
There was no public or professorial teaching, or, at least, none worth 
speaking about. The tutor, as his name implies, was originally en- 
trusted with the moral guidance of academical youth. In course of 
time, as the University began to exact distinct proof that the under- 
graduate had studied, tuition was held to imply instruction in such 
requirements as the public examinations defined. Hence it was 
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generally only given for such subjects as were prescribed for the 
ordinary degree. There was hardly a college in which mathematics 
were taught, and only a few in which the authorities pretended to 
supply instruction to such of their undergraduates as contemplated 
taking honours. This exceptional object was generally obtained 
through private tuition, and it may be stated that whenever any 
real progress was made in traditional study the progress was due to 
the enterprise of private teachers. Even at Balliol College, where 
the instruction given was of a far higher order than that in any other 
society, classmen read with private tutors. The fees paid for tuition were 
generally low. Before the Act of 1854 the University resolved on 
enlarging the area of its prescribed studies, by dividing its honour 
examination in classics, and by founding new classes in history and 
physical science. 

Soon after the Act of 1854 the college tutors began to undertake 
all the functions of instruction, and gradually succeeded in almost 
entirely extinguishing private enterprise. They increased their fees, 
and practically turned their offices into freeholds. In course of time 
they were allowed to marry and retain their fellowships and other 
offices. It is no wonder that the younger men did not take orders, 
and that those who had already taken orders would not take livings. 
Perhaps no career could be more attractive to a young man of five 
and twenty than the acquisition of an office worth from 600/. to 
7ool. a year, the duties of which, even when they were satisfied, 
were exceedingly light—some two or three hours a day—and were 
exigible for only twenty-four weeks in the year. It is true that the 
college tutor would be no better off at fifty than he was at twenty- 
five, but this was no matter of anxiety to young men, especially to 
such as were not enterprising. The college gave them good pay, 
and little todo. The chapter of accidents would provide for them. 
There were the new professorships and the old headships to canvass 
for, and all experience has proved that twenty men can be moved to 
speculate for one prize, even when the prize is to be the reward of 
merit, while a very much larger number are led to intrigue for that 
the acquisition of which is no test of merit at all. A distinguished 
member of the University recommended a member of his college to 
become a candidate for a vacant professorship. ‘But, said the 
other, ‘I know nothing whatever of the subject.’ ‘ That is no ob- 
jection,’ was the reply; ‘a man of ordinary intelligence can always 
keep a fortnight ahead of his pupils, if he gets any.’ There is no 
doubt that the speaker expressed a very general opinion, and did not 
intend to be cynical. But there is nothing which more surely 
denotes a generally low moral tone than unconscious cynicism. 

The monopoly of instruction given by college tutors was greatly 
assisted by their possessing a monopoly of examination, and the 
right of conferring distinctions in the class list. In other words, 
they audited, and audit, their own accounts. In the principal 
studies of the University—that is, the language and literature of 
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Greece and Rome—for proficiency or reputed proficiency in which 
nearly all scholarships and fellowships are awarded, they took care to 
exclude as far as possible, and still take care to exclude, all inde- 
pendent judgment. It is very seldom that anyone except a college 
tutor is allowed to be an examiner. As a consequence, the gravest 
scandals have not infrequently arisen. It is a common saying in 
Oxford that the clever men are to be found in the third class, the 
dull and industrious in the second, the examiners’ friends being put 
into the first. The statement is undoubtedly an exaggeratioyp, but 
there is nothing to prevent it being a reality, and if it were a reality, 
there is not enough public conscience in Oxford to reprobate it. 
The Commissioners of 1878 have insisted on a change in this system. 

Meanwhile the action of the Commissioners appointed to carry 
out the Act of 1854 had an immediate and highly stimulating effect 
on the old grammar schools. It has been stated before that most of 
these were local day schools, founded in order to meet local wants, 
created to fill the void made by the dissolution of the monasteries, 
and required to give instruction in such school learning as existed 
at the time, which was a fair amount of Latin, but little or no Greek, 
and very little else. Now, however, it became possible to make 
the schoolmaster’s calling a very lucrative one, by means of adver- 
tising success in winning college scholarships. A grammar school thus 
became a trainer’s yard, or, as it is sometimes called, a crammer’s shop, 
in which the most promising and diligent lads were selected and 
pushed forward, always in those subjects for which college prizes 
were given. New schools were founded for carrying on this busi- 
ness; old schools were reconstructed. As there were prizes to be 
won, the number of competitors was large, the price of education 
was greatly enhanced, and the local or other conditions were sup- 
pressed or evaded. The age at which school education ceased was 
greatly extended. Thirty years ago the majority of boys, even when 
intended for the university, left school at sixteen; now, the majority 
remain till nineteen. 

The schoolmaster’s office became a very lucrative calling. Every- 
thing was done to extend the popularity of the school, by athletic as 
well as by scholastic rivalries. Parents were to be consoled for 
failure in learning by success at cricket and football. Schoolboy 
matches were chronicled in the newspapers, and their academical 
successes advertised in the ‘ University News.’ Incredible injury 
was, and is, done to the mind of youth by speculative cram. Lads 
of nineteen, prematurely gorged with indigested book-work, were 
sent in for scholarships, won them, and, introduced to the new liberty 
of the University, broke down hopelessly, or refused to submit any 
longer to distasteful discipline. Nothing is more common in Oxford 
than to hear complaints as to the inexplicable failure of early pro- 
mise. The fact is, the schoolmaster had crammed the boy into an 
incurable dyspepsia of the intelligence. He won his scholarship, 
but it was at the expense of his education. Nothing is rarer in an 
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Oxford college than to find a young man whose intelligence is fresh 
and clear, who betakes himself to learning for learning’s sake, who 
has a sound mind and a sound body, is not jaded by premature 
training, and not demoralised by pothunting after the endowments 
of school and college. The colleges, too, who were rivalling each 
other in the search after university distinctions, strove to attract 
promising youths by the offer of high stipends to scholarships. A 
boy of eighteen or nineteen was invited to compete for a prize of 
100l. a year or more, and as it was very frequently the case that such 
a lad came from his local school with an exhibition of from 6ol. to 
8ol., he was put at once into an independent position, and when, as 
was sometimes the case, he was a poor man’s son, he had for his 
private spending at Oxford during little more than five months in 
the year nearly as much as his whole family had to live on at home. 
There are, it is true, some scholarships at Oxford which are less in 
amount, but more attractive, in consequence of the reputation which 
the college has. This is particularly the case at Balliol, where the 
instruction is doubtlessly of a very high order, and the material is 
the best in the whole University. It would have been far better if 
Oxford had adopted the Cambridge plan, under which the scholar 
begins with a small stipend, to be increased as he shows diligence 
and capacity. 

The college tutors have generally obtained permission to marry. 
It is almost superfluous to say that this concession quarters them 
permanently on the college, however unfit they may be found to be 
for the function of giving instruction. They also necessarily cease 
to fulfil the first duty of a tutor, that of looking after the under- 
graduates’ conduct and progress. After two or three hours of routine 
work in the morning, the college married tutor is away at his villa. 
The discipline of the college is left to the very few resident fellows, 
and it is creditable to undergraduates in college that at the present 
time, with little supervision over them, riotous freaks are far rarer 
than they were a generation ago. But the undergraduate is a far 
more adult person at the present time than he used to be. The 
scandals of enormous debts contracted during an undergraduate’s 
career, of wanton and noisy outbreaks, and of dissolute and ruinous 
extravagance, have well-nigh ceased. But undergraduates have 
learned better sense from each other, and not from the paternal 
discipline of the college tutor. 

The trading element in the college has been largely developed, 
and at the expense of the just interests of the present and next 
generation. Oxford has nominally many more fellowships than 
Cambridge, but these fellowships have been anticipated and sus- 
pended in order to meet large debts which the colleges have con- 
tracted for buildings and decorations, sometimes to cover current 
expenses which any honest audit of the college accounts would have 
charged on income. When, some years ago, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, built a new quadrangle, the expense was met by pledging 
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the income of the existing fellows, and lowering their dividend. 
The fellows of the Oxford colleges, the canons and students of Christ 
Church, have built largely, but at the expense of those who are 
naturally and legally their successors. The official members of the 
colleges have added to their own incomes by finding rooms for 
undergraduates who pay them fees, have made no sacrifice whatever 
of their fixed incomes, and have anticipated the resources from which 
the existing generation should be endowed. Sometimes, having 
allowed the buildings on their estates to fall into decay, or having 
been negligent in requiring the due repairs of farm buildings held 
by their lessees, they have borrowed in order to make these repairs, 
and though it is clear that such an outlay should have come out of 
income, they have charged the cost to capital, and have so wasted 
the estate of the college. It is true that they have borrowed on 
long terms, and are to make yearly repayments which will cover 
capital as well as interest, but they pay none of the charge them- 
selves, get the benefit of the buildings and repairs, and put all the 
losses on those who have a moral and statutable right to be elected 
into college vacancies. Such tampering with the college estate 
should no doubt have been prevented, but the machinery for super- 
vision is weak and incompetent, and Parliament, which ought to 
have an efficient control over the higher education of the country, is 
ill-informed or uninformed as to the facts. The result of this 
selfishness or slovenliness will be that the succession to fellowships 
will be very slow, that the tutorial element which the present holders 
of office will make every effort to retain, to exaggerate, and to 
aggrandise, will in course of time be represented by middle-aged 
men, who will possess a monopoly of instruction, and that the field 
of enterprise in the view of younger men will be yearly made 
narrower. Were education free—that is, were all persons who cared 
to teach in Oxford allowed a free field, and guarantees were taken 
that the examiner should not be a professional teacher, but be an 
independent judge of proficiency—the prospects of the teacher would 
be far better, the instruction of the pupil would be far more thorough, 
and the examinations would be free from that suspicion which justly 
attaches tothem. There is not the slightest justification in endowing 
the vendor of a marketable commodity, such as is a knowledge of the 
art of teaching Latin, Greek, and mathematics. Free teachers, such 
as Mr. Wren and his colleagues or rivals, do very much better in the 
open market than college tutors do in the close, whether one considers 
their profits or their successes. All experience has shown that if the 
free teacher has a fair chance he can beat the endowed instructor. 
The unendowed schools, such as those of Cheltenham, Marlborough, 
and Clifton, have been successful rivals of Eton, Winchester, and 
Westminster; and the unendowed teacher in Oxford, if he were not 
forcibly eliminated by a narrow trade-union of college tutors, which 
has fortified itself by assuming a monopoly of the examinations, 
would be, on a fair field, competent to hold his own against the 
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endowed tutor, who generally works for two or three hours a day for 
some twenty-four weeks in the year, is handsomely paid for his 
efforts, and is thoroughly exhausted by them. 

The University professor does nothing, as a rule, for his money. 
To some extent this is the result of the monopoly of teaching pos- 
sessed by the college tutor. One professor, who occupies all the 
endowments given for the public teaching of medicine, has no one to 
teach, or will teach no one, for the medical school of Oxford, unlike 
that of Cambridge, is defunct. There are only two or three Oxford 
professors whose names are known, in connection with the subject 
which they profess, outside the limits of the University. The contri- 
bution of Oxford endowments to original research is almost nil. One 
can point to hardly any work by any Oxford professor which has 
added anything notable to the sum of human learning, which has in- 
disputably contributed to the material of human thought. It is 
dangerous for any aspirant to University endowments to know too 
much. His exceptional knowledge would be a reproach to the 
ignorant routine of the many, would offend vacuities. The reason is 
not far to seek, The patrons of University offices, whether they be 
the mob of country clergymen—the most inane body to which a public 
duty could be entrusted—or electoral boards, have never pretended to 
endow or reward learning. Crown appointments have been a little 
more respectable, though occasionally liable to very adverse criticism. 
The fact is, until endowments are made on behalf of those who have 
won distinction in certain subjects, and are not given to subjects, and 
thereby made the occasion for electoral intrigues, there is no hope 
that justice will be done, or the higher learning be promoted. 

As there is no reason for endowing any man who brings a market- 
able commodity for sale, whether it be groceries or learning, so there 
is no necessity for endowing the professor of a subject which every- 
body, or a notable number of students, are willing to pay a teacher 
for learning. There should be no necessity for endowing four teachers 
of Anglican theology in Oxford—each with 1,600/. a year and a fine 
house—when the episcopal authorities, as they probably do, demand 
a full acquaintance with Anglican theology from their candidates for 
ordination. The endowment is waste, and it might be expected that 
these ornamental professors do not justify their stipends. What has 
any Oxford professor of divinity done for Anglican theology? The 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, since the period of first nomina- 
tion to the office, has revolved perfunctorily round the Nitene period, 
and has never attempted to deal with what is of infinitely greater 
importance, the causes and the history of the Reformation. The 
Professor of Pastoral Theology has never handled the subject for 
which his office was founded—the ethics of Christianity and their 
relation to conduct—-perhaps has never suspected what it was for 
which his professorship is in existence, but has conceived that it had 
something to do with training parochial clergy to be acceptable. If 
so, the choice of the first occupant was unfortunate, for it is said 
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that when the late professor was about to preach in his own church, 
the parishioners fled from it, as though Canidia had handled the 
viands. 

There is only one sound system on which a professoriate can be 
founded in a university, whether teaching be free in such a place, or 
be made a monopoly. Professors should be appointed, if they be ap- 
pointed, for those branches of learning which are useful to society, 
but are not made marketable by demand. Thus, if Oxford were a 
school of geology or mineralogy, the students of which, being duly 
certified by a competent and unimpeachable board of examiners, got 
by such a certificate the immediate prospect of remunerative em- 
ployment, there would be no reason for endowing the teacher, since 
the demand for his services would ensure his remuneration. But if 
no such result is contemplated or effected, it is proper that he should 
be endowed, since he does a signal service to society by his labours, 
and there is no machinery by which he could be remunerated. It 
used to be said that the researches of the late Professor Phillips added 
many hundreds of square miles to the known coal-bearing strata of 
Great Britain. Such a discovery, or discoveries, can be compared to 
those of an invention which increases the efficiency of labour, or adds 
to the aggregate of wealth. Were it an invention of this kind, it 
would have been protected by a patent, and the discoverer would have 
enjoyed the benefit of his invention. As it is, the advantage of the 
discovery passes at once to those who can enjoy it or use it. Hence 
there should be some means found by which to stimulate’and reward 
discoveries of this kind. In justice, those who get the benefit of the 
discovery should pay for it. But as this is too much to expect, the 
next best thing is to endow the discoverer with a professorship. The 
same facts apply to other kinds of learning which are of profound in- 
terest and utility to mankind, which cannot be prosecuted without 
great expense of time, labour, and money, but for which, as results, 
there is no market, because when they are promulgated they instantly 
become the property of others as fully as they were, before promulga- 
tion, the property of the discoverer only. 

It is the custom in several German universities to endow indi- 
viduals, and not subjects, to make the fund for maintaining the pro- 
fessoriate a common stock, and to distribute this stock as occasion 
serves, or as an eminent person appears on such and such a subject. 
It is understood that by these means speciality in learning has be- 
come conspicuous in Germany. In Oxford the contrary practice is 
adopted. Subjects are endowed, and when a vacancy occurs there is 
a scramble, in which the least competent candidate ordinarily 
manages to fill the vacancy. The fact could be copiously illustrated 
from the later history of the Oxford professoriate. It would be in- 
vidious to quote examples, but it is necessary to state the fact in 
order to account for that discouragement to learning which has made 
Oxford so scandalously barren. This reform in the constitution of the 

University has been constantly urged, but, for obvious reasons, has found 
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little favour in Oxford itself. It is much more easy to intrigue for a 
treehold office, to which at present no duties are attached, or at least 
in which the occupant of the office suffers no reproach if he entirely 
neglects such duties as are assigned to his office, than it is to acquire 
the reputation which would inevitably lead to the recognition of a 
candidate’s merits. Besides, when a really competent person is, by a 
happy accident, promoted to a professorship, it does not follow that 
he will have an equally competent successor. But if the professor- 
ship be permanently endowed he must have a successor. At present 
there is an exceedingly able Oxford professor of Celtic literature in Mr. 
Rhys. It is not at all certain that a successor will be easily found 
for this office. It is far less certain that if he were in existence, he 
would be, if the traditions of Oxford elections are preserved, elected. 
It is quite probable that a person who knows nothing of Celtic 
languages would be chosen. 

The negligent professor is liable to no discipline. A farcical 
Board is in existence by which he may be reproved. But the Board 
never meets, and it may be doubted whether the members of the 
Board (the Delegates of Appeals in Congregation) know of their 
own existence as an official order. It is certain that they know 
nothing of their duties, and that if they did know their duties, that 
there is no machinery by which they may be compelled to activity. 
Now, there is nothing which more naturally invites a neglect of duty 
than the hollow pretence of a means for enforcing duty. Leave an 
official to his own conscience, or to public opinion, and it is possible, 
even in Oxford, that he may respond to one or the other of these 
appeals. But inform him that the sole judge of his conduct isa 
Board which never meets, and has no machinery for meeting, and 
he is advised to neglect that which nobody seriously intended him 
to do. 

The late Government, after an inquiry had been made into the 
revenues of the Universities and colleges at Oxford and Cambridge 
by a Commission which had been appointed by their predecessors, 
passed an Act, under which a Commission was nominated for each 
University, with power to re-distribute or assign the revenues of the 
Universities and colleges. The Cambridge Commission was fairly 
well chosen, and it appears that, after making some serious blunders, 
which there was time to rectify, the Cambridge Commission has 
managed to complete its business to the tolerable satisfaction of the 
University. 

The leading characteristic of the Commissions was that they acted 
independently in what concerned the Universities, and were assisted 
in the particular colleges by representatives of the colleges. In 
the case of Oxford these were sure to be the most scheming 
and eager of the vested interests—those persons who had anything 
to gain by a fresh manipulation of the college revenues, and were 
most astute in feathering their own nests. It was the same as 
if the representatives of a proved abuse were invited to give counsel 
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as to the best way of enlarging and perpetuating the abuse which 
they represented. 

The composition of the Oxford Commission was ludicrous in the 
extreme. At the head of it was put an ancient nobleman, who took 
his degree at New College, when the members of that society were 
exempt from all academical examinations, some sixty years ago, 
and had never had any relations with the University since. There 
was only one member of the Commission who had any intimate ac- 
quaintance with the University, and this member, though a person 
of singular abilities, was equally singular for his indecision. There 
were three lawyers on the Commission—Lord Selborne, Mr. Bernard, 
and Justice Grove—men of undoubted ability, but not informed as to 
the present state and present needs of the University; a country 
gentleman and member of Parliament, who had been a fellow of All 
Souls, and is understood to be the most practical and sensible person 
in the whole body; and a head of an Oxford college, of whom nothing 
need be said besides. Justice Grove resigned, and was succeeded by a 
country clergyman, who twenty years ago had been censor of Christ 
Church ; and finally Lord Selborne resigned, to be succeeded by the 
Master of University, who would have been better appointed at the 
first constitution of the Commission. 

The Oxford Commission has not completed its labours, nor is it 
expected that it can complete them, within the time allowed it by 
the original and prolonged by the subsequent Act. It is rumoured that 
the Government is not disposed to grant a further prolongation of the 
powers which the Commission has hitherto possessed, and is dissatis- 
fied at once with its plans and its purposes. Although the schemes 
have not been published entirely, they are of such a character as to 
cause the gravest alarm for the future of Oxford University. They 
may be generally described as a machinery for transferring the greater 
part of the funds of the University to the heads of colleges, the official 
lecturers, misnamed tutors, and a professoriate im esse and in posse. 
The scraps which remain are to be given to the encouragement of 
learning, i.e. such learning as the University examinations recognise 
and approve, but to be distributed by the irresponsible authorities of 
the colleges at their pleasure, a pleasure which is only corrected by 
narrow interests, narrow prejudices, and narrow fears. No schemes 
can be devised which are more certain to complete the destruction of 
what little learning is left in the University, and to entirely dis- 
courage its future growth. 

The feeling in Cambridge, where academical morality is by no 
means extinct, is hostile to the existence of heads of colleges alto- 
gether. These people are lodged in handsome houses, the repairs, 
rates, and taxes of which are paid out of the funds of the college, are 
furnished with handsome stipends, some of which are said to amount 
to 3,000/. a year, have generally nothing to do, and are as a rule 
suspected and thwarted when they are active. It is true that some- 
times a person of singular ability becomes the head of a college, and 
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is able to confer great benefits on those who are committed to his 
care. This is incontestably the case at Balliol, the master of which is 
understood to have the faculty of guiding his undergraduates wisely, 
and of counselling them as to how to make the best use of their 
abilities. But as a rule the heads of houses, who are said to cost 
the funds of the colleges some 30,000l. a year in Oxford, are of no 
value whatever to the colleges over which they preside. ‘They can 
exclaim * Nos numeri sumus, et fruges consumere nati.’ It is said that 
one, and that not the least known among them, contributed as his 
share in the scheme for the reconstruction of the college, that his own 
large stipend should be further increased, and that he should be 
allowed to be non-resident. This serious though cynical proposal 
gives a fair interpretation of the services which the head of a college 
renders. It is constantly the case that the worst scandals of a par- 
liamentary election are far outrivalled by the intrigues of the college 
fellows for a vacant headship. And when the offices are filled, they 
supply the University with a ridiculous academical aristocracy, which 
is neither useful nor ornamental, but is utter waste. It would be far 
better if the colleges were governed by a committee of the fellows, as 
is practically the case now, and the money spent on these rois fai- 
néants were turned to better purposes. 

The college tutors are to be secured in their freeholds, to be better 
paid, and to have retiring pensions. They are, in short, in considera- 
tion of possessing a monopoly of instruction, to be a permanent drain 
on institutions which are intended for the encouragement of learning, 
to be pensioned because they are found or become incompetent, and 
to reduce the amount which the purpose of the founder and the 
interests of the highest learning should increase. They are to be 
official fellows with large and secured incomes; while the residue is 
to be doled out to men who are to be called ‘ prize fellows,’ who are to 
hold their places for a short time at fixed stipends, who will have no 
interest whatever in the place to which they are attached, or in its 
fortunes, and will probably be as a rule those nondescripts who nibble 
at the bar and are shunted off into periodical literature, or become, at 
the expense of the foundation, apprentices at small stipends to the 
head-masters of grammar schools. It is impossible to conceive any 
scheme which will be more fatal to academical learning. The career 
of the independent teacher is cut away, and the student will have 
no means of using his learning in Oxford, except under the corrupt 
and deadening influence of monopoly. 

The University professoriate is, after the removal of afew scandals— 
as, for instance, the election to office in some cases by the mob of 
Convocation—to be enlarged. But no guarantees are to be taken that 
the election by boards should be honest—that the candidates for 
office should have proved their fitness, or that guarantees should be 
taken that they will do their duty. They are indeed to reside—at 
least all but the Law professors, who have generally been, and perhaps 
will continue to be, unsuccessful barristers with academical friends. 
No. 619 (No. CXXXIX. N. 8.) G 
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But it does not follow that any of these people will do anything. 
They give no instruction, now asa rule. They have added, and they 
will add, nothing to the sum of human learning. There is one remedy 
for all this, which this Commission, after being pressed on the subject, 
has timidly suggested as an experiment. It is that the whole funds 
of the professoriate, the professor canonries of Christ Church not 
excepted, should be put into a common stock, and that a professor- 
ship should be founded as occasion arises, on behalf of such persons 
as have given plain proof of eminence in such branches of human 
knowledge as are useful, but not marketable. If this reform were 
effected, the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge might make a 
new departure, and, instead of breeding sluggish place-holders, who 
get their offices by intrigue, might develop men who would become 
the rivals of Teutonic research. As it is, Oxford and Cambridge are 
far the inferiors of fourth-rate German Universities in nearly every 
department of knowledge. 

Unluckily there is little to be expected from the direct action of 
Parliament. The mass of members are country gentlemen and 
practising lawyers, who have a faint memory of the University at 
which they studied, if they have been there at all (for the legal pro- 
fession till lately took no pains to demand any education from its 
licentiates, and does not demand much now), successful merchants 
and manufacturers, and some minor contingents. The supervision of 
the higher education is slight and interrupted. It belongs partly to 
the miscellaneous department of the Privy Council, where it is 
pigeon-holed with Cattle Plague, Board Schools, and other incon- 
gruities; partly to the Charity Commission, which is not represented 
in Parliament at all, and is a chaos of confusion ; partly to the Civil 
Service Commission, which is a department of the Treasury ; partly to 
the Home Office. There ought to be a Minister of Education in the 
Government, or at least a Parliamentary Secretary, who should be 
appointed for his competence and familiarity with the subject, and 
should be at once the head of the Civil Service Commission, and the 
head of a Board of Control over the Universities and endowed 
grammar schools. It does not follow that the municipal independence 
of these institutions should be taken away; it is necessary that their 
action should be watched and, if necessary, checked. Unless some 
such control is established by Parliament, there is no reasonable hope 
that the Universities will be reformed. Class representation in 
Parliament is of no value—it is a positive mischief. Oxford and 
Cambridge have rarely sent their representatives to Parliament who 
have advocated anything but the meanest interests of the meanest 
rank of clergymen; and when they have been represented by great 
capacity, have never rested till they have got rid of incongruous 
intelligence. There is but one remedy at the present—a revision of 
these new schemes by independent and capable persons, and the 
permanent establishment of a department whose special function it 
should be to deal with the higher education, to advise Parliament 
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on the subject, and to be responsible to Parliament for the results. 
The country need not be ashamed of imitating the example of nearly 
every civilised community, and this at a time when the best hopes 
of English learning are in a crisis, where mean local interests are in 
possession of the present, and are quite capable of destroying what 


remains in the future. 
J. E. THorotp Rogers. 











BEAUCHAMP AND Co. 


By Mrs. Herspert Martin, Autnor or ‘ Bonnie Lester’ &ec. &e. 


T was one of those summer days, which threaten now to become a 

tradition, in a year not long past when the summer lasted in 
untroubled splendour for three months together; and farmers, for 
want of a grievance, cried out for rain, and grumbled at the lavish 
abundance of the fruit. In the fertile districts of the west midland 
counties, the plums were bending under their purple weight—even 
the children were satisfied, and the pigs came in for their share—the 
corn was turning red gold, and the cottage gardens were wonderful to 
see with noble pyramids of many-coloured hollyhocks, sunflowers, 
sweet-williams, and dark-red clove pinks; the white lilies had faded 
and only a few straggling roses had survived the heat. A yellow and 
red photographic van, drawn by a more respectable looking brown 
horse than is usually to be seen in such conjunction, was slowly dragging 
up the steep way which seemed to lead into the heart of the misty 
blue hill in front which looked far away and almost mountainous in 
the afternoon sunshine which bathed everything in a golden haze. 
The air was quivering with breathless heat, and alive with insects 
born of the summer; everything had an enchanted look. The smoke 
wreaths curling from the cottages nestling in little clusters about the 
hill, the noble elm-trees, the tangle of flowers and weeds on the road- 
sides, the cornfields and the dim outlines of the hill ranges. 

Two young men walked beside the van smoking; one of them 
apparently about twenty-six, and the other, a long, thin stork-like 
youth in spectacles, some years younger. The elder, in spite of his 
shabby light suit—faded to a dusty white—and his big Panama hat, 
had something about him so unlike the usual itinerant photographer 
that an observant eye would at once have detected the mark of the 
class to which be must belong. He was a good-looking young 
fellow, sunburnt and brown altogether—brown eyes, brown beard, 
curly brown hair, hands like brown gloves; a pleasant face and un- 
touched by the prevailing melancholy of our self-communing and 
unsatisfactory nineteenth century. As he went he whistled airs from 
the last new opera, and a profound contentment rested upon his 
comely countenance. The long-legged figure by his side stalked 
onwards also with an air of placid satisfaction, but his sharp and by 
no means beautiful features had a less cheerful cast; the spectacles 
shone as he turned his long neck from side to side taking observations 
of the country they were invading. This latter person was commonly 
called Longshanks, his name, Edgar Denham Ward being converted 
into E. D. Ward, surnamed Longshanks. His companion had painted 
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conspicuously on his van the following inscription : ‘ Beauchamp 
& Co., Photographers, Portraits from Is.’ Mr. Ward was the Co., 
the elder of the two rejoicing in the name of Wilfred Beauchamp. 

‘Shall we sleep in the van to-night, or try the village inn, 
Ted?’ 

‘The inn, Gaffer, the long youth replied promptly. He had 
taken up each dialect of the county through which they passed with 
great promptitude and exactness, and was now speaking the purest 
Worcestershire. ‘ Thee grabbed ahl the pillows last night, lad, and 
I had no rest for my yud. I goes in for a Christian-like bed to- 
night.’ 

‘It’s too jolly to spend a minute in sleeping,’ the other said with 
enthusiasm. * What benighted idiots the rest of the world are, Ted ! 
Fancy a crowded hotel—table @héte and all the rest of it, and this 
—-perfect country, perfect weather, no end of fruit and perfect 
freedom. Who wouldn’t be a photographer ?’ 

‘I shouldn’t mind the table @héte for a change—and I could do 
without insects,’ the other replied drily, destroying a creature that 
had just stung him with the palm of his hand as he spoke; ‘ other- 
wise it’s very jolly. Not a paying concern though exactly. How 
many shilling cartes have we taken since we started, Will?’ 

* Well, I can’t answer for the shillings. You see we have given 
away most. But don’t be sordid ; could money have paid us for the 
joy of photographing that wedding group, and for the inestimable 
memento of its beauty which I carry next my heart ;’ and Will pro- 
duced from his breast pocket with a flourish a picture representing an 
artless group posed with strong feeling for effect by ‘ Beauchamp 
& Co.’ at the last large village where they had halted. The bride in 
light-blue silk (the group was coloured by the hand of a master) very 
much flounced and trimmed, wore also an astonishing bonnet and veil ; 
she leant fondly with both her great hands, encased in primrose kid (at 
Is, 13d. a pair), clasped on the shining broadcloth arm of the beam- 
ing bridegroom whose hair was well oiled for the occasion, and whose 
ruddy face shone with delight. A bridegroom in rustic circles does 
not feel himself so entirely a fool as one in more exalted rank. The 
bridesmaid, in pink and white stripes, stood by the bride, with a nose- 
gay, giggling ; the groomsman stood by her grinning—a very good 
imitation of his principal without the flower in his coat. The other 
guests looked over the heads of the happy pair in the background. 
Will gazed fondly at this chef-@ewvre. 

‘It is lovely! How it will adorn Mab’s den—if I can make 
up my mind to part with the sweet memento of the jolliest time I 
ever passed. Oh, the fun these people are! It is so intensely 
delicious to draw them out—if we were not with a van we should 
never get at them. Shall I ever forget that girl’s indignation with 
her young man: “ You call yourself a gentleman, and walk in before 
a lady!” They do call themselves gentlemen and ladies—it is only 
the upper ten they look down on—how they stand on forms and how 
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polite they are to each other—it is delicious, everything is delicious. 
I shall never be able to go back to civilised life again. What idiots 
people are to go rushing about to show places, when here in the heart 
of England there is a Paradise like this. Talk about Switzerland !’ 

* You are so very impulsive, my friend,’ drawled the Co., switching 
about him with a large red handkerchief. ‘I wish these fiendish 
midges would take a turn at you! It is too bad, you have not an 
insect within a foot of you, and they are devouring me by millions. 
How do the wretches exist when they have no human prey? What 
a great mistake it was to create insects.’ 

‘If you had settled things, what animals should you have allowed? 
You strongly object to most.’ 

‘It would be a much nicer world if I had the settling of some 
things,’ Mr. Edgar Ward returned with solemnity ;‘ there should be no 
insects, pigs should be abolished; also cats, also rats, and babies. 
Children should appear at the age of three.’ 

‘No insects ? How about bees?’ 

‘ Bees,’ the other retorted with contempt ; ‘ they talk more rubbish 
about bees than anything else. Bees are simply humbugs. They 
delight in taking in infatuated enthusiasts. You may do anything 
for bees ; the more you do the less you'll get. Pamper them, feed 
them, build them palatial residences, and they will refuse to yield an 
ounce of honey. Not they! they’re much too wide awake! They 
will suck in all the stuff you give them, and in return sting their 
proprietor out of all likeness to humanity. Now if you cram them 
into an old straw hive and do nothing for thembut sulphur them now 
and then, you'll get pounds of honey. They’re perfect delusions. No, 
I never could see the use of insects.’ 

‘By Jove, what a pretty turn! Look down that grassy lane, Will.’ 

Sharply turning off to their right, as they wound round the 
hill, there was a deep, shady road which looked irresistibly attractive 
from the white heat of the dusty highway where they stood. 

‘ Let the horse graze, and we will go down and see what it comes 
to. There seems a suggestion of an earthly Paradise here.’ 

So ‘Beauchamp & Co.’ plunged into the coolness and followed 
the deeply rutted and neglected-looking road for some distance. 

* Ted—what a picture!’ 

As he said the words, Will grasped his companion’s arm, and they 
stood a moment to take it in. 

An old iron gate, which had once been very handsome but was now 
rusty and broken, surrounded by a luxuriance of clematis, a vista 
through the gate of an old timbered house whose steep gables were 
' rich with the mellowest tints of green, red, and orange, and in whose 
eaves innumerable pigeons, white and grey, shot with brilliant hues, 
sunned themselves; ricks of corn beside the house, wild struggling 
flowers mixed with scarlet-runners and vegetable marrow vines—these 
were the accessories, this was the heart of the picture. 

A tall young woman in black, leaning against the wall, with light 
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hair inclined to red—a sort of corn colour—dark eyes, and a face 
at once sad and capable of merriment, not regularly beautiful, but 
more interesting than regular beauty—a careless grace which perfect 
unconsciousness and natural refinement gave to an already well- 
moulded shape, a golden-haired little gipsy in a pink pinafore play- 
ing at her feet, and a peacock strutting at a little distance from the 
child. 

‘The van—go and fetch it!’ Will gasped, and the long legs 
disappeared with velocity. 

The young woman looked at Will; it was a very quiet, inquiring 
look, from a beautiful pair of dark eyes; somehow it made him feel 
foolish, but he came forward at once. 

‘I hope you will allow me to take your photograph, Miss,’ he said, 
touching his hat and assuming his professional air; ‘ my van is near 
by here, and it would be really a pleasure. You don’t often get such 
an atmosphere.’ 

The girl coloured a little and could not help smiling. 

‘I am not a Miss—that is my house—this is my little girl.’ 

Will stared at her in a sort of wonder. 

‘I beg your pardon, you look so young!’ and then remembering 
his réle of wandering photographer, he added hastily, ‘ You'll let me 
take you and the child? Only a shilling for a beautiful portrait. I 
can take you together. And if you would let me make a picture of 
the old house, I should be so grateful.’ 

The young woman kept her eyes on him in a way that rather 
embarrassed him ; he felt as if she read the word ‘ gentleman’ through 
all he said. 

‘Oh, I don’t mind your taking me and Polly,’ she said rather 
proudly ; her way of speaking was slightly rustic, but not in the least 
degree unrefined, ‘ but I don’t know why you should care to do the 
tumbledown, rubbishy old place.’ 

“It is beautiful—a perfect picture,’ he said with enthusiasm. 

‘It may look like a picture to-day,’ she returned, shrugging her 
shoulders, ‘ but it is miserable to live in, I know. [I hate it.’ 

She looked round with a sort of movement of repugnance-—a kind 
of shudder which was strangely expressive. Will felt instinctively 
that she had been unhappy here. A shuffling tread behind her came 
nearer over the path littered with weeds and leaves, and an old, 
foolish-looking, weak-eyed man became visible, blinking about him 
and dragging one foot after him as he leant heavily on two sticks. 
He made a blot on the scene and disturbed its beauty. 

‘ Who's that, Millicent ?’ he mumbled, peering at the young man 
in the Panama hat and faded suit. The rattle of the van was heard 
along the road. 

‘A photographer,’ she answered, shortly. ‘ Where’s Sarah? has 
she come back ?’ 

‘Yes,’ the old man answered, still staring and blinking, ‘ she’s a 
putting tea out o’ doors.’ 
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‘ Shall we have tea before we are taken?’ the girl asked, for in 
years she was really little more, looking up at Will with the smile 
that made her face very pleasant. 

‘Is that your man? Would you like to come in and have a drop 
of tea?’ ' 

Will and Ted were delighted. They followed the young hostess. 
inside the iron gate and the arch of white clematis, and the agreeable 
sight appeared of a table laid with a white cloth in the shade ona 
grass plot by no means trim and tidy. A tall thin woman, apparently 
ten years older than Millicent, was making tea; a great dish of goose- 
berries stood on the table, a huge loaf, and a plain currant cake. The 
firm looked at each other with expressive joy. 

‘ This is my sister, Miss Roberts,’ the younger woman said, in her 
frank rather off-hand way. ‘ Sarah, these are photographers who want 
to take us and the house. Will you give them some tea first ? Come, 
Polly, let’s put on your pinny. Put Grandfather’s chair.’ 

Will was looking about for the husband, the owner of this dila- 
pidated, picturesque farmhouse, this handsome young woman, and 
beautiful rosy child. Probably he was working in the field. He 
was not wanted to complete the picture. Miss Roberts had a keen, 
rather stern face, but an honest one, and a voice like Millicent’s—a 
good voice, frank and pleasant, though it had sharp tones in it. Will 
and Ted enjoyed their tea and talked away as if they were quite at 
home. This was their way; the only mistake they made was that 
sometimes they forgot their part and were themselves—and I need 
not say that these selves were well-to-do young men, born to a very 
different sphere from the humble travelling photographic van. 

‘ And all this time you have not said what your names are,’ Miss 
Roberts said rather sharply; ‘but whatever they may be, it’s not 
difficult to guess you are out of your place now.’ 

‘ Let me introduce myself and partner, before we begin business,’ 
Will said, getting up very gravely with a low bow, ‘and really we 
must not lose this afternoon light, ladies !’ 

‘My name is Will Beauchamp, travelling artist and photographer, 
at your service, Miss; this very tall fellow, who sees farther than you 
might think, judging from appearances, is Mr. Edgar Ward. But I 
must ask for your names in return that I may know what to enter the 
proofs as,’ he continued, looking at Millicent. 

‘ My name is Frankland,’ she answered quickly and shortly. 

‘Come, if we are to be done, let us get it over.’ 

‘It’s a horrid thing to be photographed,’ Sarah remarked drily, 
‘as bad as a dentist. You be taken with the child, Milly.’ 

‘And with you too, Sarah.’ 

‘Let me suggest a group,’ said Will, in a properly deferential 
tone. 
* What’s the good of sticking my ugly face in?’ Sarah demanded, 
in an undertone. ‘Who wants to see me?’ 

‘Or me either, for that matter,’ the younger returned in the 
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same voice with a little bitter laugh; then, still more sinking her tones, 
she went on, ‘ but for the fun of the thing—let it be you and me, 
Sally, and the child—not him.’ 

Will had ears like a rabbit, and caught the words and the glance 
at the old man—he thought it a hard glance, almost unwomanly, yet 
he could not feel that Millicent Frankland was unwomanly. Her 
manner with the child was deeply, quietly tender. She looked such 
a young mother, as she caught up the little one with one swing of her 
vigorous arms, crying laughingly, ‘ Now, how are we to stand? You 
must make a beautiful picture of Polly.’ 

Will posed them in the old gateway, pretty much as they were 
when he saw them, while Longshanks got the apparatus ready. First 
he took Millicent, Sarah, and the little girl together, then mother and 
child only, then a separate picture of each. The shadows were getting 
long when he finished, but he lingered talking. 

* May I come to-morrow and do the house ?’ 

* Oh, yes, if you like. For yourself, not me,’ she added quickly. 

‘Can you let us see those ?’ 

‘Not to judge—lI will to-morrow. We are going to _— at the 
* Chequers.” What do they call this farm, ma’am ?’ 

‘The Hill Farm, Hazelor.’ 

‘ The village is Hazelor ? What a nest of villages there are about 
here.’ 

‘I suppose there are. I don’t know much about other parts. I 
was born and bred at the foot of this hill, Have you been travelling 
about much with that van?’ 

Will fancied there was a twinkle of humour in her eyes as she said 
this. Had she found him out ? Her manner was free and easy enough, 
but hardly the manner that the mistress of a farmhouse—though a 
dilapidated one—would generally adopt with an itinerant photo- 
grapher. 

‘All the summer. Me and my partner stop in London in the 
winter time, mum.’ 

‘Oh, you have a shop in London ?’ 

* Exactly so.’ 

‘It must be rather nice strolling about the country this weather.’ 

‘ Awfully nice—especially when one gets a good subject,’ and Will 
looked up from under his hat at her in a rather meaning way. 
Millicent returned the glance with a sudden assumption of her little 
haughty manner which was odd and simple, though not without its 
own dignity. She said nothing for a moment, and then, just nodding, 
bade him good evening, took Polly’s hand, and went indoors. 

. The partners packed up and jogged off in silence, which Ted 
roke. 


‘Gave us our congé pretty decidedly! Young woman’s got a 
temper.’ 


‘Is her husband dead?’ Will asked abruptly; ‘if not, where 
was he?’ 
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‘Gone to market.’ 

‘ She was in black.’ 

* Not bad looking—picturesque in a way.’ 

* Not bad looking!’ Will repeated indignantly. Ted looked at 
him through his spectacles with a queer smile. ‘ Well, I should say 
so. Did yow think her plain ?’ 

‘I think, sir, the other retorted, giving a violent bang to the 
wooden side of the van, to emphasise his words, ‘I think I have never 
seen a finer specimen of young womanhood, pure and simple, without 
an art or an affectation !’ 

‘Oh dear! oh dear!’ groaned the Co., ‘I wish we hadn’t taken 
the wrong turning. I shall have to tell your Ma it wasn’t my 
fault.’ 

Will did not say any more ; he was, among other things, a very 
fair amateur artist—if he had not been blessed or cursed with a 
sufficient fortune he might have been a very good professional one— 
and he was painting an ideal picture within his memory of the tall 
young woman with the reddish hair, the dark eyes, and firm but not 
untender cast of face, framed in by the flowery foliage and the golden 
green branches of the overhanging trees which kept the sunshine from 
her fair glowing skin. He had a vivid fancy, a most lively imagina- 
tion—these dangerous gifts were kept in bounds by a good deal of 
practical common-sense, but sometimes, in summer weather, ran riot, 
and set his warm heart and romantic brain working on all sorts of 
impossible possibilities. Life seemed to him very sweet that July 
evening when the hundred scents of the country came to him, carried 
by the lightest and warmest of west winds. All uglinesses of the 
world, all the jarring elements of society were hidden and silent. The 
earth seemed freshly created, and to the ardent young man’s soul it 
was very good. 

Will had no difficulty in drawing out the landlady of the ‘ Chequers,’ 
a buxom widow who seemed to thrive on a very small number of 
guests. She was ready to talk by the yard about everyone of her 
neighbours, and the only trouble was to keep her to one subject, the 
one that interested him. 

‘The Hill Farm? Lor, yes, I know ’em ahl. T’old mon is getting 
silly, he never was very bright, and he has drunk what little wits he 
ever had away. Ah, to think of the trouble that poor young thing 
has had first and last! Bless you, I know her well. I nursed her 
when the child was born. Her husband was a bad lot, if ever there 
was one—he took her in with his soft ways, and she married him at 
nineteen. She was a minister’s daughter over at Hillsborough, fifteen 
miles away ; and a well brought up, well edicated girl—ay, and hand- 
some too. Well, that poor girl she were a regular victim! Frankland 
drank like a fish, and when the drink was in him, he was more like a 
brute than a man.’ 

*Is he dead ?’ Will asked abruptly. 

‘Dead, yes, this two years, thank the Lord. He was found one 
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night in a ditch, and after he was took home he had what they call 
tremenjous delirium, or something like that, and inflammation of the 
lungs atop of that. Sarah, her sister, came to help, but at times it 
took two men to hold him. The poor thing was very bad, nervous 
like, after that for a long time, but she’s a wonderful lot of sperits and 
courage has Millicent Frankland. She plucked up and tried to keep 
the farm together, and she made a home for that wretched old father 
of his, who was allers a drunken good-for-nothing like his son, and 
helped to take her in. Ah, dear! the goings on as I’ve seen in that 
house. When her baby was only three days old and she as weak as 
a kitten, he came in mad drunk one day, and was very near the 
death of her—would have been but for me. Lor, how the poor 
thing cried and clung to me. “Oh, Mrs. Long,” says she, “ what a 
pity the child and I didn’t die! Why didn’t the doctor let us die 
together—it’s better to be dead than have a broken heart,” says she 
—poor thing, not twenty then! But the Lord had mercy on her and 
rid her of the fellow who broke her heart. If ever there was a worth- 
less lot, that Tom Frankland was one—he made out a fine tale when 
he was after Millicent, and they were simple folk and took it all for 
gospel. But it warn’t many weeks after she was married afore she 
found him out—drink, drink, drink—’twas bred in the bone with 
him—and everything about the farm going to wrack and ruin! The 
good Lord only knows what for He makes such men—it passes ws— 
they don’t seem good for this world nor the next.’ 

The night was too beautiful to spend much of it in bed, Will 
Beauchamp thought ; he sat at his little window long after the Co. 
was sleeping the sleep of the just, and the still, scented air lightly 
touching the sleeping fields and scarcely moving trees, was full of 
vague whisperings such as only youth hears. The incomplete story 
of Millicent Frankland’s married life haunted him somehow, as did 
the vision of her careless grace. 

The next day the photographic van made its way again to the 
Hill Farm, and the views of the place and of the people were made 
to take longer than shilling photographs ever did before. The thin 
mask of concealment was difficult to keep up, and in talk gradually 
slipped off, and Will Beauchamp forgot to be very different from his 
ordinary self. He begged to be allowed to help about the farm when 
the ostensible business that had brought him thither was done, and 
though Sarah looked a little glum and disapproving, Millicent after 
all was still almost a girl, and found it hard to resist a pleasant hour 
or two which so seldom came her way. 

There is nothing like a day spent together in the country for 
making young men and women intimate, and this girlish widow was 
of a frank and open nature which harmonised well with the manywho 
had kept himself curiously natural in the artificial life of fashionable 
London. It seemed to him that he had never met a real woman 
before, just as nature made her; all the girls of his old set by con- 
trast seemed insipid and tame. 
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Millicent had strong opinions and a resolute will; she might have 
been a little hard but for a warm and tender heart which had sur- 
vived all the blows that Fate had dealt it. She could stil] laugh and 
enjoy life though she had suffered so; but the laughter sometimes 
gave place to fits of depression and almost gloom—she was not long 
in the same mood. 

It happened that she and Will were alone together after she had 
taken him to inspect the dairy, about which he professed great. 
interest. ‘Of all lives I think this in a farm is the most perfectly 
desirable,’ Will said, with enthusiasm. 

Millicent looked at him with rather a bitter smile. 

* That just shows how little you know about it,’ she said, in her 
most emphatic voice; ‘on summer days like this, to you who just 
see a peep of it, I dare say it seems pleasaut enough. If you knew 
what it was to keep a ruinous concern going anyhow, to fight off 
debt, and to prop it up from all falling to pieces, you wouldn’t think 
it quite so pleasant. Bad seasons, bad management, no money—my 
heart’s sick at times ’ she broke off and put her hand suddenly to 
her throat. Will saw that there was a kind of spasm in it. ‘Oh, 
how I have suffered here!’ she went on, with a sudden passion, * how 
I’ve struggled! And I must give in, I suppose, before long.’ 

‘And what shall you do then?’ Will asked, unconscious of the 
tenderness of his voice. 

‘God knows, she answered, in the harsh tone of suppressed 
feeling. ‘Go to service, if I could bear to bring myself down.’ 
After a pause she tried to laugh, but it was more like a sob than a 
laugh. ‘ Whatever do I tell you for! I haven’t known you twenty- 
four hours, and I know nothing about you. What are you after all? 
for of course I’m not stupid enough to swallow your pretence.’ 

‘I’m your friend, Mrs. Frankland, if you'll let me be.’ 

‘But that isn’t a trade,’ she rejoined, colouring, but trying to 
laugh it off. ‘ What else are you?’ 

‘A good many things—a bit of an artist.’ 

‘A gentleman ?’ 

‘I hope so.’ 

* Ah, well, don’t take to farming, whatever you do. It’s a trade 
that has gone near to break my heart. Among other things , 

‘I know,’ Will said, in a low, moved voice. ‘I know something 
about you, and I wish I could tell you what I feel.’ 

‘I suppose Mrs. Long has been gossiping,’ Millicent said, half 
angrily ; but something in her companion’s look changed her mood, 
her eyes fell, she grew a little pale, and her bosom heaved. She said 
in a gentle voice, ‘I’m proud, and I don’t like being talked about 
and pitied ; but I think you mean well. But don’t say any more 
about it now.’ 

But when Beauchamp & Co. left the farm and wended their way 
to the ‘Chequers,’ Edward Longshanks remarked drily enough, ‘I 
suppose you mean to push on to-morrow, old man ?’ 
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‘No, I don’t, Will replied, shortly and defiantly. ‘I like this 
place. Where the deuce is the hurry to get on?’ 

‘Mrs. Beauchamp might be able to tell you, if she were here.’ 

‘ She isn’t here, and I suppose I’m my own master ?’ 

‘Oh, certainly. Far be it from me to interfere if you want to 
make a fool of yourself.’ 

‘ It’s easy to be wise for other people. But I have no intention 
of being a fool. Anyway, J mean to stay over to-morrow. There is 
a sketch I want to get.’ 

Mr. Ward made no further remarks; he was of a calm and philo- 
sophical temper, and could quietly stand by and look on when any 
little drama of real life was performed under his spectacles. 

Will Beauchamp managed to find so many sketches near the Hill 
Farm, which had to be done, that the one day more lengthened itself 
indefinitely, and Ted found the homely ‘ Chequers’so superior to 
most of the humble hostelries they had generally been obliged to 
put up with, that he only feebly objected to the prolonged stay on 
the hill side. It was too hot to make a fuss, and Will was a fellow 
who always would have his own way, even if that way consisted in 
‘running his head against a post,’ as Mr. Ward expressed it. If he 
would flirt with the handsome young widow, he must. 

Ted was awaked one night by a vigorous shaking and an im- 
petuous voice calling in his ear. 

‘Get up and come along; there’s some ricks burning, I believe, 
at the Hill Farm. Wake up and make haste.’ 

It took some time to get any idea impressed in Ted’s sleepy 
brain, but he followed in the steps of his impetuous partner, who 
tore off at wild speed in the direction of the flare. All the inhabi- 
tants of the farm were out, and all the neighbours, but, as usual, 
half of them had lost their heads and were worse than useless. 
Will’s rapid glance at once discovered the tall figure of the young 
mistress with that of her sister hard at work with buckets of water, 
and Millicent’s voice, sounding very different from what he had 
heard it before, was giving orders with masculine decision—orders 
that the stupid gaping rustics were slow to obey. ‘ You idiots!’ she 
said at last, fairly stamping with passion, ‘don’t you see every rick I 
have will go? Can’t one of you be some use?’ and turning, she 
saw Will making his way swiftly to her. ‘Oh, that’s right,’ she cried, 
her face changing as he set at once to work with the skill of a 
trained mind, ‘ you'll help me.’ 

But though he did what he could, the fire was not easy to subdue, 
and water was scarce. The ricks burned away in spite of all that 
they could do. 

‘Are they insured?’ Will asked her, rapidly, as he passed on 
bucket after bucket. She shook her head. 

‘No. My husband let the money drop. It means just ruin.’ 

‘Look! I’m dreadfully afraid for that corner of the roof; if it 
catches, the house will too: we must attend to that first.’ 
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‘The house!’ she cried, suddenly losing all her calm. ‘ The 
child is in it!’ and without another word she darted off. Will 
stayed to set everyone at work on the dangerous corner where the 
ricks were close to the thatch of the outbuildings abutting the farm- 
house, and then he ran after her. He met her at the door with the 
child on her breast. Their eyes met, hers were wide open and shining 
with excitement, her golden hair streamed behind her, her dress was 
in disorder. Will thought, at that moment, that she looked strangely 
and irresistibly beautiful; his heart yearned to her, and the new, 
fierce, subtle passion, such as in all his life he had not felt, thrilled 
through his veins like fire. 

‘ You have the child safe ?’ he said, in a strange voice, and hold- 
ing out his arms to take it. ‘Let me take her, she is heavy for 

ou.” 

* No, I'll keep her; you are helping me so well. But never mind 
anything now I have the child, it may all go. Nothing can save me 
from ruin.’ 

‘Yes, J can. J will save you, Millicent.’ 

He took hold of her, embracing her and the little one at once. 
She started from him, trembling, and her eyes searched his face with 
a sort of terror. ‘* Let me go. What do you mean? Do you know 
what you are doing? Are you mad to stop me now to talk like this, 
at such a time ?’ 

‘Yes, I’ll let you go,’ he said, suddenly calming down ; ‘it can 
wait. Ill work for you till I drop. And we shall save the house at 
least.’ 

He turned and ran away, and for a few moments Millicent stood 
where he had left her, ina kind of bewildered maze, holding the 
child tight and trying to collect her thoughts. 

The house was saved, but the ricks were destroyed. No one was 
hurt except old Frankland, who had been tumbling about in a stupid 
state, half asleep and half dazed with his nightly potations. He 
managed to fall down and break his leg in the confusion, and so add 
to his daughter-in-law’s trouble by another item. He was one of 
those hopeless people who are never any good to anyone, but deci- 
dedly the reverse. And if, as seemed likely, he was not to rise again 
from his bed, there was no one to regret it. 

Will went back to the ‘Chequers’ at dawn, but he did not attempt 
to sleep and, soon after sunrise, he returned to the scene of the 
disaster. The place looked desolate enough, with the smouldering 
rick falling into mere heaps of dry ashes, the gates and fences broken 
down and pools of water everywhere. Will came upon the mistress 
of the forlorn looking homestead as she stood alone and glanced with 
quiet sadness over the devastation of her domain. As she turned 
and faced him, her pale cheeks flushed and her lips trembled for all 
her efforts to be calm. It was quite impossible to forget that little 
episode of the strange night. 
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‘It looks dreary, doesn’t it?’ she said as he took her hand and 
kept it. ‘I don’t believe I’ve thanked you yet for the trouble you 
had with my unfortunate ricks. You saved the house at any rate 
from going too.’ 

‘Never mind that. I never worked before so gladly. Yes, it 
does look dreary. Does it pain you much to see it ?’ 

‘ Not so very much; it is only hastening what I knew must come. 
It’s been a hard struggle to keep my head above water, and now it’s 
come toanend. I must sell everything, pay what I can, and begin 
afresh.’ 

‘ Shall I tell you how to begin ?’ 

She tried to laugh. ‘ Much you know about it! Iam only sure 
I’ve got to work.’ 

* But shall I tell you the way I want you to begin in? And the 
place ?’ 

‘Well?’ 

He took her suddenly into his arms and pressed her to his breast. 
She struggled to get free. 

‘How dare you? Let me go, sir.’ 

‘I want you—here. I want you to begin life again, with me. 
It shall not be so hard a life as it has been, darling. Ill make it 
very happy for you.’ 

‘Oh, hush, hush. You don’t know what you are saying—it is 
madness—folly. We know nothing of each other. You are beside 
yourself.’ 

‘I know that I love you. I am quite sure that I have fallen 
madly in love with you, Millicent. And I can teach you in time to 
love me. Come, I won’t frighten you. I won’t hurry you. Sit 
down here by me, and I'll tell you just exactly who and what I am. 
Don’t be afraid of me. I am, I hope, a gentleman and an honourable 
one, and I would die rather than hurt or injure you. Let me have 
your hand; you need not shrink from me, indeed you need not.’ 

Millicent yielded so far as to let him seat her gently on the trunk of 
a fallen tree, and she left her cold and tremblin” hand in his clasp, as 
he told her in a few quiet words the plain statement of his position and 
his way of life. Then, after a short silence, she said in a broken voice : 
*So you are a gentleman of a good family, and you have a fortune, 
and friends who think a great deal of you! Well, now, how much 
do you know about me and mine? I am the daughter of a poor 
Wesleyan minister, not well educated nor anything like a lady 
born. I am the widow of a poor farmer—who—who—who wasn’t 
a good man, and who dragged me through the dirt. I have had a 
terrible time of it, and it’s no wonder I’ve got coarse and hard with 
it. I should never make a real lady, and you would be ashamed of 
me; all your friends would think that I’d disgraced you. I’ve got a 
child and my husband’s father dependent on me; I’ve some humble 
relations whom I never mean to give up. You've known me a few 
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days—do you see, now, what a ridiculous thing this is? Go away, 
and forget it—and me—it’ll be far your wisest plan. You mean 
well by me, I know; I do believe you are a good man, but that’s all 
the more reason why I should not spoil your life, and I tell you, I 
never, never will!’ 

As she spoke these last words, she broke out into hysterical sob- 
bing, tore her hand from his and put both over her face. Her whole 
strong, fine, young frame shook with passionate sobs. Will put his 
arm round her, in spite of her resistance, and held her close against 
his heart. 

‘I will never give it up, he said, in a strong voice; ‘I believe in 
love at first sight. I can’t reason about it, I only feel it. If you 
made me go away, I’d come back. Every word you say makes me 
more determined to have you. Do you think I want you to give up 
your friends, to care less for your child? I’m notasnob. I honour 
you for your feeling for them; I honour your past—you are 
neither coarse nor hard, but a noble, sweet woman. I will fill your 
life with sunshine, I will make what you have suffered seem like a 
bad dream. I don’t mean to marry to please my friends, but to 
suit myself. Iam no boy. Look here, as you say it is quick work ; 
if you haven’t had time to know me, but if you will give me hope, 
I'll give you time. We will wait six months, and then, when you 
know that I am to be trusted, you will see whether you can care for 
me or not. Look in my face, Millicent, and see for yourself whether 
I am in earnest.’ 

She raised her head, and their eyes met full—clear honest eyes 
both—that found nothing to shrink from in the long mutual gaze. 
Sweetness came into the woman’s face, and a soft answer to the love 
inhis. Then, before either shaped the thought, their lips met. But 
Millicent drew back with a burning face. ‘Oh! I ought not! It is 
very wrong. I was forgetting.’ 

‘Forget again then, sweet.’ 

‘No, no, I am in earnest. Listen tome. Mr. Beauchamp, you 
are very good. Iam not ungrateful. I do not dislike—you, but I 
won't marry you to be looked down on. I won't enter a family that 
is ashamed of having me.’ 

* Now listen to me, you proud, fierce thing. I want to ask you 
this. Will you marry me, if my mother comes herself to make 
friends with you ?’ 

Millicent looked at him, and her lips parted involuntarily into a 
smile. * Perhaps—if—but she won't do that.’ 

‘We will see.’ 

About breakfast time Mr. Beauchamp calmly announced to his 
companion that the partnership must dissolve, as urgent business 
called him at once to his family. More than this Ted could not dis- 
cover. Mr. Beauchamp left his former partner with the van to wander 
where his fancy took, abruptly abandoned his romantic life, and re- 
turned to civilisation and railways with a base fickleness and incon- 
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sistency which disgusted his friend and the sharer of the fortunes of 
the van. 

Millicent Frankland kept her secret; no one, not even Sarah, 
knew anything of that momentous interview by sunrise amongst the 
ashes of the ricks. She set to work steadily to face the difficulties of 
her situation, and she tried hard to believe that Wilfred Beauchamp 
had thought better of his folly, and had returned to his ways which 
were not her ways; and that he and she should meet no more. But 
the idyll of those summer days was obstinate in refusing to be for- 
gotten ; her fancy would wander to the one only romantic episode of 
her life. She had never really been in love with Tom Frankland, 
and a very few days of the hard reality of her married life had killed 
any lingering affection that had survived his courtship. Will was a 
man of a new world to her, one that she could not but admire, and 
whom it was difficult not to love. The memory of his briefly tender 
wooing made a secret sweetness in her heart and touched everything 
with a new light. Millicent was ashamed of the folly of her own 
imaginings, but she still lingered on them. 

One day she was in the dairy skimming cream, with her fine arms 
bare above the elbow, and her sun-bonnet on her head, when Sarah 
came to her, in great bewilderment. 

‘What do you think, Milly ? here’s that photographing man come, 
and a lady with him—a handsome old lady with powdery sort of white 
hair and bright dark eyes—she’s asking for you.’ 

‘T’ll come,’ Millicent said, putting down her skimmer; ‘see to 
this for me, Sally.’ 

For a moment she thought of running upstairs and putting on her 
black silk, but the next she held wp her proud young head. 

‘I won’t! I'll go as I am—they shan’t see me under false pre- 
tences.’ 

And she went straight into the parlour in her clean holland dress 
and apron, with her sun-bonnet in her hand. Will was standing by 
the window, Mrs, Beauchamp sitting on the sofa, watching the door 
with a rather heightened colour and very anxious eyes. She was 
very like Will, and had a bright, high-bred, eager, handsome face. 
He was her idol; for his sake she had swallowed her pride, tried to con- 
ceal her little mortification, and had consented to the hard condition 
he had imposed upon her love. She drew along breath when the door 
opened and Millicent came in with an air of forced calm, which ill- 
concealed the tremulous anxiety of her mind. Will thought she 
looked like a disguised princess with her natural, unstudied, noble 
grace, but Will was in love, and a poor judge. Whatever his mother 
thought, her face cleared, and a certain relief came into it. Millicent 
dared not look at him ; she felt all her courage would vanish if she met 
his ardent eves ; but she knew, all the while, exactly how he looked, 
Mrs. Beavx hamp came f. wward to meet her. 

*You see Will has brought me, Mrs. Frankland, she said in her 
sweet, refined tones: ‘he wants hie mother to make friends with the 
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lady he has chosen. I don’t think I ever thwarted him yet; he has 
been the dearest boy to me, and I try always to love what he loves. 
I hope we shall be friends.’ 

‘It is so good, so good of you to come,’ Millicent faltered out as 
Mrs. Beauchamp took her hand; all her calmness forsook her at so 
gentle a greeting. ‘I hardly believed you would be so kind. I am 
not worth it indeed.’ 

‘Wilfred thinks you are.’ 

Millicent glanced at him, only for a moment, but long enough to 
see the light in his eyes. The sudden fulness of joy, of tender grati- 
tude, which flooded her whole soul, overpowered her as few of her 
sorrows had ever done. 

Mrs. Beauchamp understood her as she tried to say something, but 
could not make her words articulate. She knew that she meant to 
promise a return for all, and love answering to love. She kissed the 
girl and soothed her with the tender tact of a true lady, and, taking 
her by the hand, put it into Will’s. 

‘You must wait,’ she said smiling. ‘ You must wait till you know 
each other better, you foolish romantic children, but I fancy you do 
not mean to change your minds. And if it ever comes about, you 
must fit up the van again for next summer, Wilfred, and take some- 
one else with you in place of poor Ted. It will be a new idea for a 
honeymoon !’ 





Tue FAImLurE oF PROTECTION IN THE 
Unitep States. 


HERE are Free-traders and Free-traders. Many men are Free- 
traders because they know Free-trade to be best ; more men are 
so because they think it to be best ; most men are so because they be- 
lieve in their chosen teachers. These two latter classes are, indeed, 
imbued to the backbone with the idea that Free-trade means wealth 
and prosperity; but at certain seasons they become the unwiiling 
victims of most awkward questionings both from within and without. 
Members of Parliament have been found to ask such questions; and, 
in the ‘ Times’ a ‘letter from Mr. J. Bright on Protection’ figures with 
strange frequency. These letters are almost invariably in answer to 
the evident, if cleverly concealed question, ‘If Free-trade be all you 
say, how is it that the United States flourish so under a régime of Pro- 
tection?’ This question implies either a sad lack of detailed know- 
ledge on the part of the interrogator, or a criminal expectation of such 
a failing on the part of his victim. It is my present purpose to put 
forward the plain matter-of-fact rejoinder to this specious question. 

Such an investigation has a present and particular value in that 
incidentally it elucidates problems of the first importance to our own 
farmers and landowners, no less than to our manufacturers and ex- 
porters. The supply of the English market with wheat and meat; 
the supply of the United States market (a vast market, embracing 
such items as the construction and maintenance of the one hundred 
thousand miles of rails that will soon be ‘in work’ in the States) ; 
the existence and growth of manufactories of various kinds on the 
other side of the Atlantic—these and others are all problems occurring 
in the course of this investigation, problems of the first moment to 
all thinking Englishmen. 

And, as the whole question centres in the effects of Protection 
on ‘young communities, both in regard to their revenues and their 
industries, these investigations must necessarily deal with matters of 
primary interest to the statesmen both of the United States and of 
our own self-governing colonies. 

These inquiries range themselves under several heads: (i) How far 
is the prosperity of the United States connected with the prevailing 
policy of Protection? (ii) How far has Protection succeeded in set- 
ting up native manufactures? (iii) How far has Protection suc- 
ceeded in supplying funds to the revenue? (iv) How about this 
Protection in the future ? 

(i) How far is the prosperity of the United States connected 
with the policy of Protection ?—This first question lands us at once 
umong the circumstances that combine to bring prosperity to the 
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United States; and if we look in vain among these for the influence 
of Protection, it may surprise the thoughtless into attention to facts, 
but it will in no wise run counter to the convictions of those who know. 

Protection may be defined as the interference by a Government 
with the influx of commodities produced in other States in order to 
serve certain ends in regard to its own industries. It is obvious, 
then, that Protection affects a country by the means of its imports ; 
and in judging of the causes of prosperity in different States, Protec- 
tion will avail as a factor in proportion to the comparative impor- 
tance of the imports. For instance, the British Isles import annu- 
ally an equivalent of 11/. per head of population ; the United States 
import annually but 2/. per head. Thus, in the United States the 
direct effect of a policy of Protection on prosperity (for or against) is 
only one-fifth what it would be in England. 

But this minimised influence of Protection is further lessened by 
the fact that the United States is eminently an underpeopled, unde- 
veloped country. This fact, it will be seen, is at once the basis of 
this prosperity and the more than sufficient antidote to the action of 
Protection, 

Evidence of this is seen in the recent high-pressure development 
of the industry of supplying food to Europe. For some years past 
this tillage and pasturage of the prairie has produced an enormous 
surplus of food supplies. These would have been mere valueless 
commodities, or rather would not have been produced at all in such 
quantities, but for the fact that cheap means of transit happened to 
coexist to convey this surplus to European and other markets. Thus 
it became wealth, and was used in great measure to repay other 
nations some of the capital they had advanced to render such things 
possible. Of the total annual exports from the United States nearly 
one-half consists of this food surplus. It is thus evident that this 
production alone of food from virgin soil—supplying as it does the first 
necessaries of the large home market, and paying for two-thirds of what 
the nation buys abroad—is accountable for a major portion of the 
prosperity enjoyed by the United States. 

But if to this food surplus we added the exports of ‘ raw mate- 
rials ’°—of cotton, minerals, and so forth—we shall account for at least 
80 per cent. of the total annual exports from the United States with- 
out trenching in the least on the domain ‘ fostered’ by Protection. It 
is then not difficult to see that the prosperity of the United States 
depends on industries that have no cause whatever to thank Pro- 
tection. 

These industries, however, are rapidly discovering cause for curses 
and not thanks. Farmers find the high tariff raise the prices of all 
agricultural tools and implements; millers complain of the high 
cost of machinery for mills; carriers of the high prices of the metal 
work for elevators and for railways. Experience is proving that 
duties which protect one class necessarily injure all others. The 
train of cause and effect runs in the well-known circle. Each manu- 
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facturer finds that, though the duties that protect him are said to be 
ultimately paid by the consumer, nevertheless the consumer has his 
natural revenge in that everything the manufacturer uses or con- 
sumes in the process is enhanced in price. Pressing its way to the 
front, we now find the natural rejoinder, ‘ Cui bono?’ 

It is no long task to show that the prosperity of the United 
States exists in spite of, and not because of, Protection. And this 
is so even when no mention has been made of the most important 
fact in connection with this prosperity. Too seldom do we remember 
that absolute Free-trade has been long and firmly established through- 
out the United States, and that it exerts an influence many many 
times greater than that exerted by Protection. Free-trade reigns 
absolute and supreme within the frontiers of the United States. 
This is a fact writers and speakers on both sides the Atlantic are too 
apt to overlook. The full import of this fact is seen when we re- 
member that the rapidly increasing population, already numbering 
fifty millions, only imports from abroad one quarter of the value of 
goods that the thirty-three millions of the British Isles import. And 
the vast and important home market of so very large and so very 
self-dependent a population is regulated entirely on principles of 
absolute Free-trade. 

The importance of this fact is all the more evident if we remem- 
ber that the United States is about as large as Europe, but with 
only one-seventh of the population. We have indeed a territory 
equalling Europe in extent and in variety of soil, climate, and pro- 
duct. But properly to picture the case we must sweep out of Europe 
all the English, Dutch, Danes, Swedes, Germans, Russians, Austrians, 
Italians, Swiss, Spaniards, Portuguese, and Turks, and then distri- 
bute and settle over the whole area of Europe the population of 
France and Belgium only. The British Isles would proportionally 
receive about the population of London to work up their prolific 
resources, their mines, their pastures, their fertile soils, their ores, 
their fisheries, and so forth. Then, if we add to such distribution 
of population perfect freedom of interchange of products all over this 
Europe, we have a picture of the condition of the United States at 
the present day. It has been the dream of Cobden’s disciples to 
extend Free-trade over Europe. Our American cousins have long ago 
and definitively established Free-trade over an area equalling that of 
Europe. 

It will be immediately evident that the prosperity that ensues in 
the United States will be due to this freedom of exchange and this 
comparative paucity of people engaged in the highly profitable task 
of developing vast virgin resources. Of a truth, so far as its pro- 
sperity is concerned, the United States isa glaring instance of the 
high economic value of Free-trade. In the United States we have 
a group of communities, large and small, young and old, underpeopled 
and fully peopled, and with every variety of human and natural forces, 
all bound one to another in the fertilising bonds of Free-trade. 
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Such is the prosperity of the United States ; such the foundations 
of this prosperity. Protection, influencing only by means of a com- 
paratively insignificant import trade, is but a weakly drag on this 
prosperity, which thus rests in reality, both in regard to home con- 
sumption and to export, on Adam Smith’s ‘ plenty and cheapness of 
good land,’ coupled with perfect freedom of exchange over the length 
and breadth of this good land. Protection in the United States 
occupies an altogether subordinate position as a direct factor for or 
against this prosperity ; ; and there is force enough at the present, in 
the dev elopment of the splendid virgin resources of this partially 
peopled Free-trade continent, to induce prosperity in spite of, but not 
in consequence of, Protection. 

(ii) How far has Protection sweceeded in developing native 
manufactures ?—In disposing of this second question we are faced 
at the very threshold by the fact that the genesis of manufactures in 
the United States occurred under exceptionally favourable auspices. 
Gold and other populating magnets had attracted across the Atlantic 
swarms of emigrants from Europe. A very large percentage of these 
were skilled mechanics and manufacturing hands, and these were, 
naturally, the men of highest spirit and energy in their various 
callings. Thus the States had simply to utilise, and not to create or 
even to introduce, the best skill, traditions, and experience of the 
old world manufacturers. And there soon came about a general 
willingness on the part of these immigrants to revert to their old 
callings as opportunity offered; for the new toils of unwonted agri- 
culture, or the disheartening failures on multitudinous dummy gold 
fields, gave fresh prominence tomemories of former more lucrative and 
more satisfactory work. Manufactures were engrained in the people 
before arrival. These habits and traditions of work needed onl 
time for their reappearance ; but this reappearance was hastened by 
the curious self-sacrifice of all other interests in favour of these 
manufacturers. 

And yet, if we look to the surroundings of the manufactories of 
the United States, we see at once that their very life is closely bound 
up with the existence of undeveloped virgin resources. When bad 
times come and consumptive demand wanes, then short time or 
stoppage of mills, and so forth, merely throws more human energy 
into the opening up of unbroken agricultural areas. A great increase 
in agricultural output is the result, and, provided a market be found 
for this, a recuperative force is at once set in motion which shrouds 
the fact that many of these artificially supported mills and factories 
are not in unison with the true life of the community. And, in ad- 
dition, the ready supply of food offered by virgin soil does away 
with any risk of ‘actual starvation. 

In spite of these manifest ‘ natural’ advantages, we nevertheless 
cannot be blind to the notorious fact that in bad times there is more 
actual distress in those manufacturing districts than in those of 
crowded but Free-trade England. The special reason of this is that 
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bad times prevent production at profits; and that although man can 
cease being a producer for a time, he can only cease being a consumer 
by leaving this world. And it is on man as a consumer that Protec- 
tion presses with so heavy a hand. So faras Protection has any effect 
in America, it enhances the price of everything to the consumer, and 
this forces the manufacturer, capitalist, and workman alike to suffer 
more than need be when bad times force him to stand by in idleness as 
a producer. 

And again, in prosperous times American manufacturers enjoy 
very considerable advantages—not because of Protection, but because of 
this wealth of virgin resources. A great store of provisions and of raw 
material is readily amassed; and the demand of prosperous times 
readily converts this into wealth. The workers on this raw material 
reinforce willingly that class of consumers who are lavish and extrava- 
gant in their expenditure. This style of improvident consumption 
has, as a matter of fact, become a marked feature in the United States 
whenever eras of prosperity set in; and it is a style which is always 
above paying heed to the fact that prices are so greatly enhanced by the 
incubus of any particular commercial policy. Home consumption be- 
comes thus specially brisk, even to the extent of causing a decrease in 
exports. And so an important but artificial and unwholesome stimulus 
is given to the protected industries which completely shrouds the evil 
results, to the consumer, of protective duties. This unnatural vitality 
is the certain precursor of a crash such as that which fell upon the 
American people in 1873. This wealth of virgin resources at once 
nourishes and conceals that diseased condition of the body of manu- 
facture which is induced by Protection. 

It is well also to consider the influence of this protection of manu- 
facture in the United States on the supply of the home and the 
foreign markets. In the first place, in the United States it has been 
estimated that only one tenth of the whole population are even con- 
nected with manufactures. Such a percentage, if we regard the 
records of other communities, may fairly be set down as the unaided issue 
of mere concentration of population: it certainly shows that Protec- 
tion has failed in any appreciable manner to divert human exertion 
from its natural channels. The attractions of an underpeopled soil 
are too great to allow of the population being forced to other labour. 

Evidence of this is found in the failure of the American manufac- 
turers to supply their own home market even with wares for which 
they enjoy special facilities. This result is greatly aided by the fact 
that high prices of American made goods consequent on the high 
tariff act as an antidote to that tariff so far as foreigners are concerned. 
English cutlery, for instance, in normally prosperous times success- 
fully competes with American even in the Western States. Of 
Sheffield cutlery the States imported 74,000/. worth in 1880, as 
compared with 50,0001. worth in 1879. The revival of trade 
last year immediately doubled the importation of iron and steel 
from England. It is a curious sight to see free Americans 
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submitting to the fact that English iron and steel, burdened with 
cost of transit and a 40 per cent. duty, can yet undersel] Ameri- 
can steel in the American market. When the railway system of the 
States is completed there will be about 100,000 miles of rails laid. 
The mere maintenance and necessary renewals over these lines im- 
plies an enormous and persistent demand for rails. English makers 
continue to bold their own in this division of the American market, 
and it is satisfactory to remember that the low price at which their 
Free-trade opportunities enable them to supply these rails adds to the 
wealth producing and purchasing power of our friends the consumers 
of the United States. 

Increase of population creates new markets, which the population 
naturally endeavours of itself to supply. And wherever population 
congregates in sufficient numbers, there the necessary industries arise 
—if they can. In America the manufacture of iron and steel has 
struggled into existence, but as yet it has only so far succeeded as to 
compete as it were on sufferance with the supplies sent all the way 
from England. Protection keeps the prices of labour and of living so 
high, that the ‘prohibitive’ duty on English supplies, instead of keep- 
ing them out of the market, simply becomes a bounty paid by the 
inhabitants to enable the English manufacturer to penetrate into the 
market. Meanwhile no one knows whether the free manufacture of 
iron and steel can be carried on in the States cheaper than the impor- 
tation of foreign iron and steel. If it can, the Americans are buying 
their iron and steel now at a dead loss to themselves. If it cannot, 
they are paying to their manufacturers the annual losses on a process 
of manufacture that does not pay. That they lose by the transac- 
tion is evident; the only question is as to the greater or lesser 
amount of their loss. 

Thus Protection resolutely prevents the Americans from obtaining 
the command of their own home market even in those wares for 
which the country may possess special aptitudes; and at the same 
time it prevents the Americans from finding out which manufactures 
pay, and which do not. The great fact remains that the high prices 
consequent on Protection do actually act as a powerful antidote to the 
high tariff, and pay for foreign manufactures the entrance fees into the 
American market which Protection extorts. 

In regard to the supplying foreign markets, it is but logical to 
suppose that if Protection have its claimed success in starting within 
a community industries specially suitable to the circumstances of the 
community, there will be some surplus products of those industries 
for export. How do the manufacturers of the United States fare in 
foreign and neutral markets? That they penetrate to them is not 
to be gainsaid. But that they penetrate in insignificant quantities 
is seen from the fact that only one-tenth at the most of the ex- 
ports of the United States are articles manufactured in the States. 
And even this export trade is manifestly a mere result of the peculiar 
conditions surrounding manufacture in the States. Americans have 
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developed an extraordinary ingenuity of invention; they have also 
developed a tendency to‘do things big.’ If the opportunity is 
favourable they thus manufacture large stocks of articles whose 
novelty and neatness is often their chief recommendation. But for 
the present the export of many such articles, often the mere realisa- 
tion of some gigantic scheme of advertisement, or the getting rid of 
articles for which there is absolutely no sale in the home market, is 
because of depression in the States. It is clearly recorded that 
American drills and sheetings only appear in the great China market 
when periods of severe depression exist in American manufacturing 
centres. The cost of production in normally prosperous times is too 
high to favour export. The stocks that even then accumulate become 
unsaleable when good times return; these are added to the stock 
manufactured under the cheapening pressure of depression ; and the 
whole ‘ lot’ is eventually to be got rid of at abnormally low prices. 

As a general result it has been noticed that just now in the United 
States with prosperous years the imports increase and the exports de- 
crease ; whereas the contrary seems to be the case in years of depres- 
sion. Protection increases costs of living; it raises prices all round ; 
wages come to be normally at abnormal height. In prosperous years 
the local manufacturers having to pay higher wages can only sell at ex- 
cessive prices. Americans are asked to pay these prices; and they do 
so in prosperous times. But these same high prices, instead of foster- 
ing local industries, simply enable the less costly foreign commodity 
to enter the market even though saddled with the extravagant duty 
Protection imposes. The result is that imports increase and the local 
manufacturers cease exporting. But they also cease selling even in 
the home market. 

However, with times of depression these things alter. Ameri- 
cans no longer buy. Prices are too high. In their own phrase, they 
‘scrape through’ till times mend. Imports decrease. Local manu- 
facturers have stock in hand they are unable to get rid of in the home 
market ; they also find labour willing to put up with lower wages, 
and it comes to be possible to export that for which there is no sale 
whatever at home. Exportsincrease. American manufacturers once 
more appear in foreign markets. 

It is necessary to remember, in this connection, that in England, 
if industrial energy cannot find vent in the creation of a margin at 
least of exportable wealth, industrial pauperism must result. In the 
United States, on the contrary, this energy is not so confined ; it can 
and does seek profit from the appropriation and development of 
virgin resources. Labour and capital find their natural field in the 
prairie and not in the factory. It is only in abnormal times of severe 
depression that these natural conditions are temporarily suspended, 
and industrial energy creates any margin for export. Manufacturing 
enterprise, thus harassed, will never achieve any palpable place in 
foreign markets till the United States becomes fully peopled up. It 
would seem only natural that, for the present, the export trade 
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of this large population should be almost all made up of the crude 
products of the soil—cotton, minerals (solid and liquid), and food— 
all endeavours of Protection to the contrary notwithstanding. 

This tendency is amply verified by records. The United States 
Government publish what they term a ‘ percentage of agricultural 
products (including products of the forest), to total of domestic pro- 
ducts exported every year.’ It is well, in order to eliminate tempo- 
rary influences, to take the average annual percentage for four-year 
periods. For the past sixteen years these averages have been °68, 
*74, ‘76 and *79 per cent. Records show there has been a steady rise 
of this percentage all the while that stringent Protection has been 
endeavouring to decrease this percentage. These are facts, not fancies. 

On the whole, then, Protection in the United States, so far from 
encouraging and fostering the growth of manufactures, seems, if we 
look to results, only to hamper and harass those to which concentra- 
tion of population has given legitimate birth ; and at the same time 
to shield others which have but doubtful claims to legitimacy. It 
shields them from a justified death only with the assistance of forced 
contributions levied as black mail from a heedless and unthinking 
people. There may not be consciousness of this in those who work 
these industries; but, they are the chiefs in the ranks that oppose 
Free-trade; and their impelling motive is the sacred motive of self- 
preservation. 

(iii) The Revenue argument.—Protection in America finds 
much political support in the plea that money must be raised for 
carrying on the government of the country. General Hancock’s 
celebrated ‘ Tariff letter, during the late Presidential election, sum- 
marises this question in the words:— 

‘The necessity of raising money for the administration of the 
government will continue so long as human nature lasts. All parties 
agree that the best way for us to raise revenue is largely by the 
tariff. So far as we are concerned, therefore, all talk about Free- 
trade is folly.’ ; 

It is, at the least, remarkable to find such language uttered by a 
prospective head of the Democratic party ; but the sentence is a fair 
sample of the plea put forward, even by the genuine Protectionist, in 
favour of high tariffs. Americans, as a matter of fact, have exhibited 
marked distrust of direct taxation. To escape that method they 
seem to be content to make large sacrifices. They are told with 
truth that much revenue may be raised by customs duties. But to 
argue thence to the conclusion that therefore ‘all talk about Free- 
trade is folly, is to miss the point of the argument. The interested 
manufacturers contrive with ease to fan this plea into the flame of 
stringent Protection to their own special manufactures. With ease 
they lead their fellow-countrymen——who in the vast majority have 
little connection with external commerce—to the conclusion that if 
revenue is to come of customs duties, the higher the duties the 
greater the revenue. 
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This revenue argument has been urged by Prince Bismarck in 
Germany, as well as by Americans, and it is above all the one plea on 
which this retrograde policy bas now and then commended itself 
to the practical British colonist. ‘ Theoretical’ economists, indeed, 
point out that to tax your trade is to destroy your trade; that ‘where 
Protection begins there revenue ends;’ that to hamper the entry of 
goods into your market by heavy duties is to starve the goose that is 
to lay the golden eggs of revenue. More practical economists will hold 
that it is a mere question of balances; and that it is conceivable that 
the duties may be so cunningly adjusted, that while inevitably de- 
stroying some of the trade incident to the smaller duties, they yet 
suck more actual revenue out of what remains. 

The question is really solved only by appeal to experience. The 
United States, with all the acknowledged evils of a high tariff, extract 
a revenue of 27,000,000/. out of the trade of a population of fifty mil- 
lions. The United Kingdom, enjoying the manifold benefits of a low 
tariff, extracts a revenue of 21,000,000/. out of the trade of a popula- 
tion of thirty-five millions In either case the populations contribute 
revenue through the customs to the annual amount per head of eleven 
shillings. But the English population enjoys in addition all the 
pecuniary benefit of a trade three times that of the Americans. 

Besides this, if we compare the customs revenues of England and 
the United States for even the last ten years, we see that the English 
receipts maintain a steady level of 20,000,000l. per annum, while 
those of the United States have fallen steadily from 37,000,000l. in 
1869 to 27,000,000l. in 1879. During this period the English popu- 
lation increased by, say, four millions; but no less than ten millions 
more human beings have come to live in the United States. In other 
words, by looking to these records of what has been, we find that with 
a low tariff a population contributes far more revenue through the 
means of customs duties than with a high tariff. The high customs 
duties in the United States have failed altogether to provide that 
steady uniform contribution to the revenue that the low English 
duties have provided. They have in ten years rendered this particu- 
lar source of revenue 25 per cent. less profitable, though population 
has increased 30 per cent. 

This result is no doubt partly due to the fact that high duties inevi- 
tablyg give birth to manifold methods of evasion. It would be an interest- 
ing calculation to discover how much the signal decrease in American 
customs’ receipts is due to this cause. Smuggling only finds suffi- 
cient inducement under high tariffs. And smuggling is nowadays 
of extensive variety, ranging from the simple landing of a cask of 
spirits while the eyes of the revenue are turned the other way, to the 
elaborate machinery of dishonest middlemen who thrive by false 
packing and false ‘ declarations.’ By this means silk has been known 
to * pass’ in casks ‘ declared’ as bottled beer. And the extreme is 
reached in the brazen-faced bribery which is so well known in sundry 
of the more backward European ports, even though we refuse to 
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credit the tales of travellers as to its existence in some of the land- 
ing places of the most advanced community of thisage of progress. These 
widespread systems of fraud can only exist in the atmosphere of high 
duties ; but in that they flourish to artistic perfection. We hear, for 
instance, of men who will buy steel rails in Europe, ‘lay’ them, run 
an engine and two trucks over them, take them up again, and pass 
them through any ‘ amenable’ custom house as ‘ old’ or ‘ scrap iron,’ 
thereby reducing the duty by three-fourths. These things may be 
possible under the paramount influence of railway ‘ rings ;’ or they 
may be facilitated by cases (however singular and rare) of guilty 
connivance in the custom house. The importers do not, probably, 
pocket the whole of the duty evaded ; some of it, no doubt, disappears 
elsewhere ; it is a tax on their trade, but it is a tax which fails to 
swell the revenue. 

Altogether it is found by the actual experience of both methods 
that the contention of raising revenue is altogether in favour of low 
tariffs. High tariffs destroy the trade, and breed methods of evasion. 
These methods reap no profits under low tariffs, while trade by low 
tariffs increases fast. This question of revenue is settled no sooner 
an appeal is made to experience; but hitherto in the United States 
the great majority have confided in the interested minority, and have 
failed to satisfy themselves that high tariffs in any way contribute to 
the revenue in proportion to the asserted ratio. 

(iv) The future of this Protection.—In conclusion, it remains 
briefly to consider the future of Protection in the United States. We 
are met on the threshold of this inquiry by the pertinent question, 
How is it that, in the face of the proverbial *‘ Yankee ’cuteness,’ 
such a state of affairs should be permitted in the United States? It 
is, in truth, not a little astounding that Protection should be for one 
moment tolerated in States whose original and grand historical 
claim to independence was liberation from bondage to the mercantile 
theory. It is a strange contradiction to have to recognise the high 
intelligence of the citizens of the United States, and in the same 
breath to detail the follies and evils of the commercial policy which 
they have adopted in their dealings with foreigners. It is a strange 
contradiction (and one that has been published in the States) to find 
the shrewd American citizen allowing himself to be governed by men 
who said some years ago, ‘ You must not trade with Texas—it is not 
national territory ;’ and who this year say, ‘ No impediment whatever 
shall be allowed in the way of your trading with Texas; it is now 
national territory.’ 

The primary explanation of this paradox is that all evidences of 
evil are, as it were, gilded over by the flood of wealth that overflows 
from the opening up of new resources. It is true the high tariff 
simply lessens, pro rata, the savings or profits which naturally accrue 
from the employment of capital and labour. But in a new country 
(and a country whose soil yields annually some 10,000,000l. of gold, 
besides abundance of other minerals and endless agricultural products), 
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these profits accumulate with a rapidity altogether unknown in fully 
developed lands ; and the incidental loss passes unheeded. 

Again, in a land of unbounded virgin resources, food, or the pos- 
sibility of its acquisition, is ready to the hand of every man. In such 
a land a number of even useless manufacturers are supported without 
complaint, for the stomachs of the people do not feel the sacrifice. 
And it is an old tale that when the more animal portions of the 
human body are in comfortable circumstance, the head is inclined to 
deal indulgently by concerns with which it has no palpable or imme- 
diate connection. 

These conditions account in great measure for the fact that a 
large nation, ever clamorous for the post of guardian of human 
freedom, should voluntarily place itself in the bondage of Protection. 
Each free American citizen at the present moment is in the toils of a 
villeinage to bis superior lord the fostered manufacturer ; week by 
week he hands over to him, under the guise of increased prices, so 
much of the earnings of his labour, or of the profits of his capital. 
But he heeds not his position because his opportunities bless him 
with abnormally good earnings and profits. 

The conditions under which Protection exists in the United 
States may be grouped in four categories :—(1) plenty and cheapness 
of virgin resources; (2) the inflow of foreign capital; (3) ultimate 
government by manhood suffrage; (4) vested interests fostered by 
Protection. How long will these conditions remain in effective co- 
existence? 

(1) The first of these groups will for years to come divert the 
major portion of the national energies to work that has little or no 
direct connection with the foreign import trade. The farmers and 
miners of the west and north, and the growers of cotton and breeders 
of cattle in the west and south will, for years to come, have little per- 
sonal feeling in the matter of a policy directly affecting only the 
manufacturers of the east. But as population increases—and the 
process gives every sign of high-pressure speed—these now outlying 
districts will become central; and to their inhabitants will become 
obvious and palpable the burden of a high tariff. Indeed the 
farmers of the west are already complaining of the high cost of the 
implements necessary to their peculiar system of husbandry. And as 
population increases the inevitable increase in output of commodities 
will demand not only an outlet but some equivalent return trade. 
Already western farmers are prognosticating a day when England 
will be purchasing her wheat where she can pay for it with her manu- 
factures. This result will ensue whenever rise in the cost of Ameri- 
can wheat raises it to the same price in the English market as 
Continental or Eastern wheat. 

The Census of the United States, taken on June 1, 1880, tells a 
significant tale. During the last decade there has been added to the 
population 10,000,000 souls. One quarter of this increase is due to 
immigration, and three quarters to national growth. In the north- 
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east, in the older, more fully peopled and manufacturing States, 
there has been the least increase, amounting only to 15 per cent. In 
the south-east, among the older agricultural districts, the increase is 
greater. But in the whole of the wilder west, where manufactories 
are conspicuous by their absence, there the populations have doubled 
in many instances, trebled in Kansas, and actually quadrupled in Ne- 
braska and Colorado. Mining and agriculture may be said to have 
absorbed eiglft out of the ten new millions of inhabitants. This fore- 
bodes a coming alteration in the balance of the forces that naturally 
regulate external commerce. 

(2) This rapid development of virgin resources is assisted, in its 
tendency to upset high tariffs, by the gradual cessation in the inflow 
of foreign capital and the concomitant growth of the investment of 
American capital abroad. This change in the tide of capital has 
already set in. Protection has largely prevented repayment in kind. 
The foreigner wishing to trade has had to finance :—funds, securities, 
shares have passed to American ownership. It will thus come to 
pass, that if Americans wish to export (and this wish will be largely 
stimulated as their country becomes opened up), they will be forced to 
import by way of repayment. This will be possible only with a less 
prohibitive tariff. 

(3) These tendencies towards Free-trade will have a severe struggle 
with the two last of our four groups. It has been said that wise men 
learn from the experiences of others, but that fools can only learn 
from their own. At the present time ultimate political power in the 
States is largely in the hands of those who ignore knowledge of ascer- 
tained human experiences ; and who at the same time fail to win the 
guidance of those possessed, and disinterestedly possessed, of such 
knowledge. These masses, it would seem, must in a measure await 
the teaching of their own experience—though the spread of education 
will hasten their due recognition of the experiences of others. But for 
guidance their present prospects are far from hopeful. Facts tell us 
that they become the ready instruments in the hands of those who 
trade upon their ignorance and upon the essential human tendency to 
lend willing ear to all that flatters innate selfishness. Thus, to win 
the votes of wage-earners in America no more powerful political cry 
has been devised than that of ‘ preserving Americans from the com- 
petition of the underpaid labour of Europe.’ 

It appears for the present hopeless to point out that, as a matter of 
fact, Protection does not accomplish this end. The wage-earner in 
the manufacturing districts is by no means so well off as he would be 
in the manufacturing districts in England. It has over and over 
again been pointed out how well the American politician knows the 
electioneering value of appealing to the nominal rates of wages, but 
carefully omitting all reference to relative purchasing powers. The 
American wage-earner may be sure of one point: whatever work Pro- 
tection brings him, whatever work he gets, and would not get if com- 
petition were free, has to be paid for by him out of the wages he gets 
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for doing it. Five cents per yard on cotton prints is the duty 
charged to countervail English facilities of production. The Ameri- 
can manufacturer thus charges four cents more per yard for the 
cotton prints he makes. This protection enables him to make cotton 
prints and employ people in the factory. But the wage-earners so 
employed have to pay four cents more for every yard of cotton they 
use. And, not only so, but, while they get wages from one industry 
only, Protection influences many others as well, and all prices are en- 
hanced above what they otherwise would be. This extra charge on 
all he buys is the direct effect of the competition of the ‘underpaid’ 
labour of Europe. Protection is powerless to prevent the effect. All 
Protection does is to shift the charge from the producer to the con- 
sumer ; and the wage-earner, if a producer in the factory, is all the 
more a consumer at home. Manhood suffrage in the less settled dis- 
tricts is not yet sufficiently bound up with the foreign trade to care 
to busy itself with foreign policy; manhood suffrage in the more 
settled districts awaits the spread of knowledge to force on it a due 
appreciation of its real position. 

(4) For the present, the most serious and distinct obstacleis the pow- 
erful one of the vested interests. The manufacturers, chiefly located 
in the eastern States, derive most benefit and relief from protective 
duties. These duties are paid by the nation at large, and a major 
portion of the contributions come from other distant districts. These 
manufacturers thus thrive on the contributions they levy of their 
heedless distant countrymen. Protection institutes rates for the sup- 
port of two classes of persons—the one class consisting of those who 
could live, and live better, without this aid; the other class con- 
sisting of those who, without this aid, would have to turn to other 
modes of livelihood which would be a gain,andnot a loss, to the nation 
at large. Industries involving legitimate national superiorities would 
flourish all the better without Protection.’ But industries of the 
illegitimate kind, whose works are so much waste of energy, inas- 
much as they make goods that can be made cheaper elsewhere at the 
present, and which will come into being unaided when times are 
ripe for them—these would perish in the absence of Protection. 
Such manufacturers owe their all to Protection; of this they are 
well aware, and they accordingly put forth every nerve to keep their 
hold on a system, in the absence of which they must devote their 
energies to other work. The vested interests, of a type altogether 
pernicious to the general well-being, thus exert their influence in 
exact proportion to the harm they do to the State as a whole. 

Their power was exhibited in the late Presidential election ; the 
Democratic candidate was forced to woo their favour by a partial 
recantation of the wise doctrine adopted by the Democratic party, that 
the tariff should be arranged with a view to revenue only. The sop 
of ‘ incidental Protection ’ was thrown, though without effect. These 
particular vested interests know they stand or fall with full-bodied 
Protection, and their present power is well exemplified in this violent 
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political endeavour to win their favour by the surrender of an 
important principle. 


This necessarily cursory view of the facts of the case brings us, 
then, to four conclusions :— 

(i) The prosperity of the United States is due to plenty of 
fertile virgin soil, to great mineral and natural resources, and, above 
all, to the strict freedom of trade over the whole United States con- 
tinent. The protective tariff simply impedes this prosperity. 

(ii) In regard to the setting up of manufactures, the high tariff 
succeeds in hampering those to which concentration of population 
gives legitimate birth; and in upholding those which are, at all 
events for the present, a dead loss to the community at large. 

(iii) American (and other) politicians maintain that the high 
tariff is a good method of raising revenue; but facts show us that 
even within the last ten years this high tariff (in a variety of ways) 
has cut down by nearly one-third the actual amount of revenue for- 
merly derived from customs’ duties, and which, in a more healthy 
condition of things, must have in some measure kept pace with an 
increase of population during the same period of more than one- 
third. 

(iv) The intelligent American citizen puts up with Protection 
because it affects him but little in his absorbing occupation of open- 
ing up the vast interior. The assured success of this internal de- 
velopment, coupled with the ebb of foreign capital, will gradually 
overcome both the heedless vis inertiw of manhood suffrage, and the 
knowing vis motiva of vested interests. 


GEORGE BapEN-PoWELL. 





Tue Late Governor oF MaApRAs 


N the evening of Friday, the 26th of November last, a number of 
personal and official friends of the late Governor of Madras met 

at Charing Cross Railway Station to bid him farewell, and to see him 
off for Brindisi on his way to India. They parted with him as with 
a friend who had gone on temporary leave of absence, and they looked 
forward to the time when they would meet again to welcome him 
back among them after his service as Governor of a great dependency 
had been completed. Six short months have hardly passed away and 
the sad intelligence is brought to this country that they will never 
see him more. They said good-bye to him without foreboding. He 
had a kind and cheery word for everyone present. He appeared to 
be in the full vigour of life and health, and he was looking forward 
with hopefulness and earnest anticipation to the exercise of his strong 
sense and business-like experience in the new sphere of activity to 
which he had been called. The dream of his youth and the legiti- 
mate ambition of his manhood were about to be fulfilled. He had 
spent five useful and happy years in the Bombay Presidency acting 
as private secretary to his cousin Lord Elphinstone, who was Governor 
of Bombay during the critical period between 1853 and 1859, and 
from that time forward India was to him a land of interest, almost of 
romance. Ten years ago, at the time when he was Scotch Lord of 
the Treasury,in Mr. Gladstone’s former Administration, he mentioned, 
in conversation with a friend of his and mine,that the governorship of 
one of the Indian presidencies was the object of his ambition. The 
time came at last for that object to be fulfilled. Although he was 
beyond the age at which most men contemplate an Indian career, and 
although, from his services to the party which he had so largely 
helped to bring into power, he might have looked to high—even to 
Cabinet—office at home, when the appointment was offered to him 
he did not hesitate to accept it. And in the too brief space 
during which he governed Madras there was no indication that he 
repented his decision. The letters which his friends received from 
him, and the accounts which appeared in the Indian newspapers, 
showed that he was happy in his new life and successful as an admi- 
nistrator. In his private letters he expressed himself delighted with 
Madras, pleased with and interested in his work, and charmed with 
those with whom he was thrown in contact. The very last letters 
which he wrote, and which were received here almost simultaneously 
with the sad news of his unexpected death, are pervaded by the 
spirit of buoyancy and cheerfulness which was so characteristic of his 
hopeful nature. They give his first impressions of his country life 
at Ootacamund, and describe the keen interest which he felt in the 
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place, and in the life,and in the people. It is certain that during the 
short period of his experience in Madras he never for one moment re- 
gretted the change of life and circumstances. In some of his letters, 
received in this country about the beginning of March, at the time when 
the obstructive tactics of the Irish party were at their height, and when 
the streets of London were impassable from the snow, he contrasted 
playfully the life of activity and usefulness which he was leading in a 
congenial climate, with the fruitless waste of time at home, and the 
weariness of the long days and nights he would have had to spend in 
the House of Commons if he had remained in this country. In one 
of these letters he writes as follows: ‘ The description of your weather 
and of your House of Commons has not only reconciled me, which was 
not necessary, to my banishment, but has made me rejoice exceed- 
ingly in the comfort and freedom of fine weather, and no Liberal party 
to “whip.” Here my “whipping” has been of the easiest and pleasant- 
est description. I find that thirty millions of dark skins out here are 
much more easy to guide than three hundred white-skinned fellow- 
countrymen at home.’ And if the Governor was well satisfied with 
his subjects, the latter were no less satisfied with him. The Indian 
newspapers, which are not sparing of their criticisms where criticism 
is necessary, vied with each other in their eulogies upon the new 
Governor, who had found his way to the hearts both of the officials and 
of the natives almost from the day on which he entered upon his 
duties. Their Madras columns were filled with enthusiastic descrip- 
tions of his mode of life, and of the measures, political and social, which 
he had taken from the first to satisfy the requirements of the people 
and of the Government. The simplicity of his character, his natural 
kindliness, and his strong manliness had already made an impression on 
the minds of all who came within his influence. The organs of public 
opinion prophesied a successful and popular administration, and those 
who knew Mr. Adam in this country were satisfied that in so doing 
they were not going beyond the facts. In his untimely death we see 
a valuable career cut short, and we see the abrupt termination of an 
administration which could not have failed to have brought honour 
to the Ministry which appointed him, satisfaction and distinction to 
himself, and happiness to those whom he was sent to govern. 


Readers of Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott’ will remember the various 
pleasant references to the Right Hon. William Adam, better known 
in his later life as Chief Commissioner Adam, whom Lockhart men- 
tions as ‘ the only man he ever knew that rivalled Sir Walter Scott 
in uniform graciousness of bonhomie and gentleness of humour.’ They 
will also recall the notices of the ‘ Blair Adam Club,’ and the pleas- 
ing descriptions of the literary and social gatherings of that society, 
and their rambles among the green woods of Blair Adam, and their 
‘talks of all sorts (except beves’), now ‘wandering about from one 
shady place to another, lolling upon the grass, or sitting upon the 
prostrate trees, or lying on the grassy summit of Bennarty.’ In these 
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interesting records of Scotch social life at the commencement of the 
century the old Chief Commissioner is the prominent character, 
and in the careful description of that veteran politician it is easy to 
recognise the prototype of his grandson, the subject of these pages. 
The Chief Commissioner sat in Parliament from 1774, with the in- 
terval of a few years, till 1811. He fought a duel with Fox in 
1779, but afterwards became one of his most intimate friends. He 
also was in friendly relations with Lord North, and he had a consider- 
able share in bringing about the Coalition Ministry. He is de- 
scribed as ‘a popular, though not an eloquent speaker, and as a 
man who took a prominent place in the House of Commons, ‘ mak- 
ing himself of importance by his sound judgment, and firm and 
general adherence to the Whig party.’ It would be difficult to find 
fitter words to describe the position which the late Governor of 
Madras secured for himself in the House of Commons than those 
which have been so aptly applied to his grandfather. As a speaker 
the late Mr. Adain made no pretence to eloquence. He spoke readily 
enough, and with a force and precision which carried conviction to 
the minds of those who heard him. But he never attempted to 
make a great speech, and probably never wished to do so. He used 
to say that he ‘ liked to have his speaking done for him. It was the 
first duty of a party Whip to be silent, never to speak in public, and 
to talk as little as possible in private.’ His work lay in a different 
direction, and by it and by the ‘sound judgment,’ inherited, it may 
be, from his grandfather, and by his ‘firm and general adherence’ 
to his party, he made himself of very great importance in the House 
of Commons. In connection with the singular resemblance in these 
two valuable careers—excepting that the one was cut prematurely 
short in the prime of life, while the other outlived the allotted span 
by well-nigh a score of years—it is interesting to record the fact 
that when Mr. Adam was first appointed a Lord of the Treasury 
Lord Palmerston sent for him, and after some kind words in refe- 
rence to his appointment, asked whether he was related in any way 
to * Willie Adam,’ who formerly sat in the House, and on hearing 
that he was his grandfather, he said: ‘ Well, he played a consider- 
able part in the politics of his day, and I hope you may do the 
same.’ Lord Palmerston’s hopes were fulfilled. During the last 
six years which ended in the overthrow of the late Government there 
was no politician in the country, if we except one or two of the very 
first rank, who was so much before the public, or who played a more 
considerable part in the politics of the day than he did. 

It is in connection with his work during these six years—the 
years from 1874-1880 inclusive—that Mr. Adam is best known. 
I was closely associated with him in much of the work of these 
years, and I had many opportunities of seeing what he did and of 
judging of the spirit in which he did it. And I have been asked 
the question, To what do you attribute his success? What is the 
means by which he managed to produce something like a revolution 
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in English politics? The answer is a very simple one. I attribute 
the successful part which Mr. Adam played in the management of 
the Liberal party to his own personal qualities; to his straight- 
forward, hopeful, and genial character; to his natural tact and 
sagacious foresight; to his instinctive appreciation, matured by ex- 
perience, of the effect of political currents on the country at large 
and on individual constituencies ; to his strong common sense and 
his knowledge of men. For months before the general election of 
last year it was part of Mr. Adam’s duty to see many men of all 
ranks of life and of all shades of Liberal opinion who were desirous 
of entering Parliament, or at least of contesting some constituency, 
and not unfrequently he had rival claimants for the same con- 
stituency to deal with. He always listened to what they had to say 
—and sometimes they were not a little wearisome—with a patient 
courtesy. And when their claims in due course of business came to 
be considered in the office, Mr. Adam seemed to have an unerring 
instinct as to who was or who was not the right man. He never 
said much on these occasions. But his verdict, ‘ He’ll do,’ or ‘ He 
won't do,’ was generally final, and nearly always right. But if I am 
asked to say in one word what was the secret of his success, I would 
answer, and without hesitation, that it is the same secret which 
ensures success in nine cases out of ten—the secret, namely, of hard 
and continuous work. From the day on which he took up the 
tangled threads by which the Liberal party were loosely held together 
in April 1874, until the day on which, six years later, he handed 
over the official management of the largest Liberal majority the 
country has seen in the House of Commons since 1832 to his successor 
in the management, Mr. Adam’s life was as irksome and laborious 
as it is possible for any public man’s life to be. He had the dis- 
organised and defeated fragments of a party thrown on his hands, 
without a leader, without a policy, without hope either in the House 
of Commons or in the country, and he undertook to lead this 
disorganised and defeated body back to power by the only means 
by which the Liberal party can ‘ever be victorious—by making it a 
compact and united party, by inducing the various conflicting sec- 
tions to put aside their differences, their jealousies, their crotchets, 
and their rivalries, and to co-operate heartily together in the con- 
stituencies, and in the House of Commons, with the one object of 
enabling a Liberal and progressive policy to control the destinies of 
the nation. Mr. Adam undertook to do this; and from the day that 
he began the work until, aided by many adventitious circumstances, 
he had successfully completed it, he never lost heart, and he never 
lost his temper. And yet he had his trials and his disappoint- 
ments. ‘A Whip’s life,’ he used to say, ‘is but a thankless business. 
If things go right you rarely get the credit of them, and if things 
go wrong you always get the blame. But “ sufferance is the badge 
of all our tribe,” and we must just go our own way and do the best 
we can. That was the sum of his philosophy, and he acted up to 
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it. His work was incessant, and his patience inexhaustible. I do 
not think that there was a single hour during those six long years 
that his work was off his mind. Wherever he was—whether in the 
Lobby, or in his office, or at Blair Adam, or in the Highlands—and 
whatever he was doing, his thoughts were always recurring to the 
interests of the ‘ Party’ and their prospects in this or that consti- 
tuency. But over all this anxiety and worry he drew a veil of closest 
reticence. Beneath that calm and easy-going manner which he 
habitually wore he felt intensely the success or failure of the party 
in any stroke of policy, or in any movement, or even at a bye election. 
These things came home to him with a keenness and reality which 
no one who did not know him intimately could believe. And it 
may be, though I would fain hope it was not so, that this anxious 
and irksome work—the long weary hours in the confined air of the 
Lobby and the House, the broken days and sleepless nights, and the 
impossibility of getting any rest or relaxation from the duties of 
official management, which is one of the most trying parts of a 
‘Whip’s’ life—it may be that’the sum of all these things added up, and 
protracted for a period of six years, told upon his constitution, and 
caused that abrupt termination of a useful life which all of us deplore. 

Party management, it must be remembered, was not a game to 
Mr. Adam as it has been to many politicians. He, no doubt, enjoyed 
the uncertainty and the vicissitudes of politics as any vigorous-minded 
man enjoys the ups and downs of a game in which he is interested. 
But the feelings which gave the bent to his politics went much 
deeper. He had inherited Whig principles, and he had been brought 
up in the midst of the Whiggism of the best Scotch type. Ex- 
perience and association had strengthened and expanded the Whiggism 
of his youth into the Liberalism of his maturer years. Most men 
who move in the political world professing the creed of Liberalism, 
and acting up to their professions in conformity with the rules of 
party allegiance, have some corner of Conservatism in them. It may 
be an ecclesiastical or a social corner; it may be a trade crotchet ; or 
a dread of the proletariat; or a something in which they see, or 
taney they see, their own interests affected. Mr. Adam had no such 
corner. He was a genuine Liberal all round, and he believed in 
Liberalism. There was in him a rich fund of genuine human sym- 
pathy which made him the friend of everyone who was oppressed, and 
made him receive with favour any schemes or proposals which showed 
some practical promise of bettering the condition of even the hum- 
blest among his fellows. Just before he went to India his attention 
was called to the alleged wrongs of the Coolies, by a deputation from 
one of those philanthropic societies which interest themselves with 
so much earnestness and devotion in the well-being of the humbler 
races of humanity ; and those who were present at the meeting report 
to me, that they were one and all profoundly impressed by the fact 
that they had but to mention a well-founded case of oppression to 
feel sure that the Governor’s active sympathy was at once enlisted. 
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They left him with the fullest confidence that the subject in which 
they were interested was safe in the hands of one who had so much 
genuine feeling and tenderness of heart. And yet there was no 
undue sentimentality in him. His nature was essentially manly, 
and though he was never intolerant of other people’s scruples, nor 
even of their crotchets, his cool judgment was not affected by them. 
If he made up his mind that such and such a thing was right, he 
did it. It was difficult to turn him when he saw his way clearly, 
even if what he had to do was distasteful to him. ‘I would rather 
have my little Ireland in Jaypore to deal with than the other Ire- 
land,’ he writes at a time when he had to send troops to quell some 
slight disturbance in his presidency. ‘I have applied coercion very 
rapidly, but it grieves me to the heart to do so, because they are a 
good set of fellows trying to do what they think right, in an utterly 
lawless way.’ Ido not know whether we are entitled to form an 
opinion as to the policy which he would have advocated in Ireland at 
the present time, by this short extract from a private letter relating 
to an analogous case; but I am sure of this, that whatever judgment 
he did form, he would not have hesitated to express it. He never 
shrank from telling unpalatable truths if he thought it important 
that they should be known. He was not skilled in the arts of 
flattery. He formed his judgment slowly, calmly, sagaciously. He 
was never carried away by impulse, and never influenced by panic. 
But when he made up his mind he was too high-couraged, too much 
of a man, to allow his judgment to be set aside by the vehemence of 
a more impassioned nature. 

Not the least interesting feature connected with his political career 
was the strong regard which he inspired in his opponents. He had 
probably as many personal friends among those who were his political 
enemies as among men of his own party. It is rare indeed that any 
public man has reached the position which he reached without making 
enemies. I am certain that he had not one. On the other hand, 
there was no one in political life who had so many friends. He was 
the most popular man in the House of Commons, and his absence 
from it has left a blank that cannot be filled up. 

In Scotland this feature in Mr. Adam’s life was more marked 
even than it was in the greater world of political strife in England. 
Across the border he was recognised as the leading spirit of Liberal- 
ism. He was the originator of all the Liberal associations and socie- 
ties which played no unimportant part in the late general election. 
It was he who brought Lord Hartington to Edinburgh and steered 
him—as the Tory papers said—through the sunken rocks and whirl- 
pools of Scotch ecclesiastical politics. He planned the Midlothian 
campaign, the Glasgow and Peebles transformation, and he "per- 
formed many other political and electioneering exploits. He was, ia 
short, the implacable and successful enemy to Toryism, and he made 
his influence felt on every question affecting Scotland, and in every 
corner of the country. And yet—to the lasting credit of the Tory 
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gentlemen in Scotland be it said—there was not one of them who 
knew him (and he had many friends among them) who did not like 
him, and who was not glad to welcome him at any moment. A very 
few days before he left for India a private entertainment was given 
in his honour in one of the non-political clubs in Edinburgh. There 
were some thirty Fifeshire and other county gentlemen present, and 
of them fully one-half were keenly opposed to him in politics, and 
more than one of those who entertained him had been ousted from 
their constituencies at the election by the skilful generalship of their 
guest. I remember talking to him about this dinner and asking him 
what would be the subject of his speech. ‘ There will be no difficulty 
about that,’ he said ; ‘I will talk about fox-hunting. I can talk more 
comfortably about that than I can about politics, and sometimes I think 
I like it better.’ This incident, trivial though it is, illustrates the cha- 
racter of the man, and testifies, if any testimony were needed, to the 
spirit in which he carried on his work and to the keenness with 
which he threw himself into his many-sided pursuits. In a speech 
which Mr. Adam made at Mysore on March 25 last—the anniversary, 
as he mentions, of the dissolution—on the occasion of the installation 
of the young Maharajah of Mysore, he said, ‘If, as an old politician 
I might presume to advise a young one, the advice which I would 
give would be—govern and be governed by the great principles 
of truth, secure truthful councillors, and adhere to their sugges- 
tions.’ In tendering this advice to the Maharajah, he merely gave the 
result of his own experience. He ran perfectly straight. He never 
stooped to stratagem nor intrigue, and never did a single act nor 
sanctioned the suggestion of an act to gain an end that could be re- 
garded as an unfair or doubtful dealing. I have heard him say on 
frequent occasions, and I know he would have acted in conformity 
with what he said, that sooner than give his consent to anything that 
would not bear the full light of day, he would throw up his political 
career, and retire to his beloved Blair Adam and lead a country life. 
It was to this openness and integrity in his public life, combined with 
his natural bonhomie and geniality, that he owed his universal popu- 
larity. The testimony given to his worth by the leaders of both 
parties in the House of Commons on the occasion when the melancholy 
news of his death was received in this country has been echoed by the 
leading organs of both political parties in England and Scotland. I 
have seen a collection of extracts from more than one hundred news- 
papers published in this country in which reference is made to him. 
Of these extracts more than one-third were taken from newspapers 
which are hostile to his party, and these papers, with only one 
ignorant and insignificant exception, joined with Sir Stafford North- 
cote and with the organs of Liberal opinion in bearing unshrinking 
testimony to his honour. 

It is a melancholy satisfaction to those who remain to mourn the 
loss of such a valuable life to know that the feelings which he inspired 
in his friends are shared to the full by those who were his political 
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enemies. It speaks well for him, and well for them. And it is a last- 
ing testimony to the honourable and generous manner in which the 
warfare of contending political parties is conducted in this country. 


The public can judge of Mr. Adam’s official life, and they have 
judged it favourably. But of the finest and most interesting side of 
his character they have no means of judging. It is those only who 
were thrown with him in the close intimacy of daily life who can 
appreciate him to the full, and comprehend the subtle influence which 
endeared him to somany. To the public he appeared to be a capable 
and diligent ‘ Whip, who was always in his place, ever patient, ever 
good-tempered and easily approached. And so far as that estimate 
goes it is accurate enough. But it goes a very little way. To 
judge him truly you had to see him with his subordinates, and 
among his friends and associates, and above all in his family life. 
It was in these relations that the genuine man came out. And when 
I say that he was respected and admired by his subordinates, beloved 
by his friends, and idolised by his family, I express only what is 
known to every member of these three classes. With his boys he 
was more like an elder brother than a father, joining with them in 
all the sports, interesting himself in all their interests, always 
ready to encourage them in their pursuits, and proud of their boyish 
achievements. I remember remonstrating with him on one occa- 
sion at Blair Adam, when he entered, as I thought, too energetic- 
ally for a man of his years into some of their boyish pastimes. 
I thought the exercise suitable for boys, but too violent for men 
of middle age. ‘ Middle age,’ he said, turning to me with his 
cheery smile,‘ middle age! Why I am as much a boy as any of 
them, and I hope to be a boy for many years to come.’ And in 
mentioning Blair Adam I am reminded that I am speaking of a man 
who was an excellent landlord and a capable and useful country gen- 
tleman. Inheriting the love of natural scenery and the refined 
tastes of his forefathers for generations antecedent to that of the Chief 
Commissioner, he had the instinctive feeling and the trained eye and 
habit of mind of an accomplished forester and landscape gardener. 
He used to say that he could never go to a new place without wishing 
to lay it out afresh, and, speaking not without experience, I can 
certify that his suggestions were original and appropriate, and his 
proposals distinguished by great good taste and practical skill. He 
was a born First Commissioner of Works, and had he been able to 
devote himself to the duties of that office, he could not have failed to 
have left his mark upon the department. As President of the 
Scottish Arboricultural Society, he took an active interest in the 
science of forestry, a science which in Scotland almost had its origin in 
the Blair Adam woods at the time of his great-grandfather. Neither 
did he neglect the more utilitarian duties of his position as a country 
gentleman. Through his influence, the railway system in the twin 
counties of Clackmannan and Kinross was developed, and one of the 
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dreams of his life was the completion of the great railway bridge 
across the river Forth at Queensferry. He left this country with the 
firm anticipation that he would cross this bridge on his return home 
to Blair Adam after his five years’ banishment—an anticipation, alas! 
destined not to be fulfilled. The lighter pursuits of country life he 
enjoyed to the full. He was a first-rate shot, and a successful salmon- 
fisher. Asa golf-player he was well known on the links at St. An- 
drews, and as captain of the ‘ Royal and Ancient Golf Club, his popu- 
larity was not less than that which he enjoyed in the lobbies of the 
House of Commons. But, as he has already told us, hunting was the 
only sport which he allowed to interfere with politics. He was a good 
horseman and a judicious rider. He could have made a perfect master 
of fox-hounds if he had had the opportunity and leisure. Some of 
his happiest days of late years were spent in the hunting-field in a 
southern county. On these occasions he was not unfrequently mounted 
from the stables of his chief opponent in the House of Commons, the 
then Ministerial Whip. And the rival party Whips might be seen 
taking their fences together and keeping up that friendly hostility 
in the hunting-field which they carried on with efficiency, mutual 
respect, and honest straightforwardness in their respective offices and 
in the division lobbies of the House of Commons. In Madras his 
love of sport did not desert him. In a recent letter hesays: *. . . I 
hunt very regularly. We meet at daylight. Sometimes we find a 
jackal at once, have our gallop, and get home at eight ; but this does 
not always happen, and it gets very hot if you are kept out till nine. 
Still it is good fun and capital exercise, and makes you independent 
of any other exercise, so that I can work all day.’ 

I hardly venture to intrude further into the privacy of Mr. Adam’s 
daily life. But the following picture, illustrative of a familiar inci- 
dent in the home life at Blair Adam, has been sent to me by one 
of his warmest and most attached friends, and it seems to me to 
be so beautifully characteristic of their happy family life, and so 
touching and simple in itself, that I trust I may be pardoned for 
reproducing it :— 


Nothing was more delightful than to see Adam at home, released from 
the ties of political life, whether in the capacity of a genial host, or in that 
of the participator and guide in all the interests and pursuits of his wife 
and children. 

I shall never forget, on one of my first visits to Blair Adam, seeing Adam 
start off after breakfast, armed with a woodman’s axe, accompanied by two 
dear little girls about the ages of five and six years, similarly armed in 
miniature, ‘ to prune the woods.’ I confess 1 was more interested in the 
fate of the arms and legs of the young pruners than in the result of the 
day’s operations. On suggesting my fears to their father, he said, ‘ Don’t be 
alarmed, they are well used to the work, and there is nothing like entering 
them early, to teach them how to take care of themselves when they are 
older.” The three boys, on the same occasion, set off with their French 
tutor, in the joyous possession of an old gun, whose barrels and stock did 
not seem to have originally belonged to each other, to slay rabbits on a 
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distant part of the estate. These, I thought, were also being ‘early 
entered’ with danger. Then came the hilarious meeting of the juvenile 
party, in the dining-room after dinner, to recount the events of the day, 


Adam keenly participating in the mirth and excitement of the varied 
narrations. 


It was by the possession of these qualities 


The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill— 


that Mr. Adam won all hearts, and became a trusted counsellor and 
a dear and valued friend. It is only when we come to realise, how- 
ever faintly, what a true man he was, that we can estimate the loss 
which not his family and his friends alone, nor yet his party, but the 
whole country, has sustained. It can be truly said of him, ‘ When 
he departed he took a Man’s life along with him.’ But though he 
has gone, and we shall never look upon his strong, sagacious, kindly 
face again, we know that the name of the great Liberal Whip will 
live in the best traditions of the party he loved so well. We know 
too that the memory of ‘ Willy Adam’ will be fresh and green for 
ever in the hearts of all who knew him. 


ALEXANDER CraiG SELLAR. 





Sr. CHRISTOPHER. 
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HRISTOPHER! There is many a name of Time 
Higher than this in pride and empery ; 
There is a name which like a diadem 
Sits on the imperial front, so that men still 
Bow down to Czsar—puissant names which stir 
The soul like Alexander’s—deathless names 
Of bard and sage, soldier and king, which seize 
Our thought, and in one moment bear us forth 
Across the immemorial centuries 
To the old days which bore them—names divine, 
Like Mary’s, higher than any name of man 
Or woman—a bright band who sit aloft 
Above the gulphs of Time as on a rock, 
And watch the surging of the restless sea 
Whose waves are generations—names of love 
Dearer and nearer. Yet no one of all 
More strange and quaint and sweet than Christopher, 
Who bare the Christ. 
In the fair long ago 
Of the old heathen days there lived the man 
Who bore it first. The elder Pagan gods 
Were paling now, and from their darkling groves 
And hollow aisles of their resounding shrines 
The thin shapes fled forever. A new God 
Awoke the souls of men. And yet the shrines 
Of Aphrodité and of Phcebus still 
Drew their own votaries. The flower of faith, 
Plucked from its roots, and thrown aside to die, 
Is slow to wither, keeping some thin ghost 
And counterfeit of fairness, though the life 
Has fled for ever, and ’twas a dead thing 
To which the Pagan bowed. 
In the far East 
He served, a soldier. Nature, which so oft 
Is grudging of her blessings—mating now 
The sluggish brain and stalwart form, and now 
Upon the cripple’s limbs setting the crown 
Of godlike wisdom—gave with generous hand 
Beauty and force to this one, mighty limbs 
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And giant strength, joined with the choicer gift 
Of thoughts which soar, and will which dares, and high 
Ambition which aspires and works its will, 
And doth achieve its end and is fulfilled 
In riches and in honour. 
Every year 

Of prosperous manhood left him greater grown 
And mightier than before—body and mind 
Titanic, like a heathen demigod 
Waxing in honour. Every enterprise 
Successful, whether fame of men allured, 
Or thirst of peaceful gain. The joy of home 
Only, he knew not, being too vast a spirit 
To rust by the hearth, while still the siren voice 
Of high adventure called o’er land and sea ; 
The magical voice, heard but by nobler souls, 
Which dulls all lower music. Every year 
The Prince he served, waging victorious war 
O’er sea and land, and grown a god in power, 
Heaped honours on the mightier soul which Fate 
Had given to serve him. More than any prince 
In strength his servant showed ; a king of men 
Who still before his strong eyes day and night 
Saw power like a star shine on the hills, 
And set his face to gain it. Luxury 
Held him nor sensual ease who was too great 
For silken fetters, a strong soul and hand 
Bent to a higher end than theirs, and touched 
To finer issues ; a fair beacon set 
Upon a lordly hill above the marsh 
Of common life, dull mists and wandering fires 
And poisonous exhalations, but laid bare 
To the beating of the whirlwind. 

Every soul 
Knows its own weakness, its particular lusts 
And mastering temptations. So for him 
This great strong soul set in its pride of place ; 
The charm of Power worked like a spell ; high power 
Unchecked, untrammelled, fixed with none to rule 
Above it, this could bend the nobler soul 
Which naught might conquer. Over land and sea 
This great knight-errant fared, from realm to realm 
Hiring his mighty arm and god-like strength 
To sovereign after sovereign, always seeking 
A mightier than the last. Until at length 
He found a puissant prince, so high, so great, 
The strong sway held him, and he lived content 
A sleeping soul, not knowing good or ill, 
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Resting in act, and with it satisfied— 
A careless striving soul who sought no more. 


But midst the miry ways of this sad world, 

As now he fared unmoved, the frequent sight 

Of evil; the blind rage which takes and sways 
The warrior after battle till he quench 

His thirst in blood and torture; the great pain 
Which everywhere cries heavenward, every day 
With unregarded suffrage ; the foul wrongs 
Which are done on earth for ever; the dark sins 
Sinned and yet unrewarded ; the great sum 

And mystery of evil, worked on him 

Not to allure, not to repel, but only 

With that strange spell of power which knows to take 
The strong soul captive. Here was power enough, 
Mightier than mortal strength. The greatest king 
Whom ever he had served compared with this 
Showed puny as a child ; this power which took 
The mightiest in chains, now forcing them 

To wrong and blood and ill, now binding them 
With adamant chains within the sensual stye 
Where they lay bound forever. Here was force 
Indeed and boundless power which could limit 
The might of Heaven itself. So this strong soul 
Bowed to it, taking Evil for his lord, 

A voluntary thrall. Yet not to him 

The smooth foul ways of sense, the paths of wrong, 
Brought pleasure of themselves; only to know 
The unrestrainéd passion surge and swell 

And then fall headlong down—a pulse, a beat 

Of satisfied life, the glory and the glow 

Of full untempered being. Yet was he 

A sleeping satisfied soul to which no sting 

Of pain or yearning came. And so lony time 

He served the Lord of Evil. Deeds of wrong 

And anger, deeds of soft and sensual sin, 

All these he knew, a careless satisfied soul, 

So that for dread of him men named his name 
‘The unrighteous ;’ but he cared not, serving still 
The mighty Lord of Evil. Power and fame 
Sufficed him long, and hid from him the fashion 
Of his own life and by what perilous ways 

He walked, and by what fathomless black seas, 
Abysmal deeps, and treacherous gulphs of Ill. 


Till one day as they wandered (so the tale) 
Through a thick wood whence came no gleam of light 
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To break the ghostly shadows.—I know not 

If *twere some symbol of the hopeless gloom 

And tangled maze of evil which brood round 

And chill the unhappy soul which bows the knee 
To evil.—Sudden, with a great amaze 

He saw his master the great Lord of Ill 

Cower down as from a blow and hide his eyes 

From some white ghostly figure. As he gazed 
The old chains fell from him, and with a glance 
He rose up free for ever. For his soul 

Met that great symbol of all sacrifice 

Which men have worshipped since. The soft sad eyes, 
The agonised limbs nailed to the Tree of Death 
Which is the Tree of Life; and all the past 

Fell from him, and the mystery of Love 

And Death and Evil; might which gives itself 

To liberate the world and dying breaks 

The vanquished strength of Hell; all those transformed 
His being, and in a moment the strong soul, 
Spurning his ancient chain, abased itself 

Before the Power of Good, and his old lord 

Shrank vanquished thro’ the darkness, and he stood 
Alone, a moment with the scars of gyves 

Upon his neck and limbs, and then fell down 
Prostrate upon the earth, the mild eyes still 

Bent on him pitiful. There he lay still 

Through the long night of sorrow, till at last 

The sun rose on his soul, and on the earth, 

And the pure dawn returning brought the day. 


And when he rose the ancient mastery 

And thirst for power which held him in the toils 

Of the strong God of Evil, springing in him 

Once more, resistless, over land and sea 

Impelled him, seeking this new mightier Lord 

Who broke the power of Ill. And yet ’twas strength 
And power alone he sought, and thro’ all lands 

He passed, a passionate pilgrim, but found not 

The Lord he sought, only great princes, strong 

And valorous he found, who bowed them down 

Before the power of Evil; but for them 

He took no thought nor served them, grown too strong 
For such, who had seen their master cower and blench— 
The wrong without, the wrong within the soul— 
Before the Lord of Light; but him indeed 

He found not, only that white symbol fair 

Of sacrifice and suffering, but the King 

He found not yet ; filled with the pride of life, 
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A satisfied soul which bowed not down to wrong, 
But hated it for weakness ; a strong soul 
Touched with desire for good, since good was strong, 
But loving strength alone. 
So as he fared 
He came upon a dark and stony land 
Where smiled no flower; there on the herbless side 
Of a bleak hill, within a humble cell, 
There dwelt an aged man; no other thing 
Of life was there, only wan age, which dwelt 
Upon the brink of death. The giant strength 
Was flagging now, while on the distant hills 
The sun was sinking and the gray of night 
Stole upward. Thro’ the plain beneath the cell 
A broad black river raged, where was no bridge 
For travellers; but a dark road stole to it 
O’ergloomed by cypress, and no boat was there 
Or ferry, only still beyond the shade 
Breast-high the strong stream gurgled black as death. 


There sate he on the brink and saw no soul 

As he gazed on the stream of death. Great misery 
And weakness took him, and he laid him down 

On that cold strand. Till, when his heart beat slow 
And his life drooped, lo! on the further shore 

The sunset, lingering for a moment, fired 

A thousand palace windows and the spires 

And domes of a fair city ; then the night 

Fell downward on them, but the unconquered soul 
Within the failing body leaped and knew 

That it had seen the city of the King. 


Then swooned he for awhile, and when he knew 
His life again he heard a reverend voice 
Speak thro’ the gloom. And all the sun had set 
And all the hills were hidden. 
* Son, thou com’st 

To seek the Lord of Life. There is no way 
But through yon cruel river. Thou wert strong ; 
Take rest and thought till thy strength come to thee. 
Arise, the dawn is near.’ 

Then they twain went, 
And there the sick soul rested many days. 


And when the strong man’s strength was come again, 
His old guide led him forth to where the road— 
Which, like the road of Life, was lost in gloom— 
Sank in that black swift stream. The hills were dark, 
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There was no city to see, nought but thick cloud, 
And still that black flood roaring. Then he heard 
The old voice whisper, ‘ Not of strength alone 
Are they who find the Master, but cast down 
And weak and wandering. Oftentimes with feet 
Weary, and wayworn limbs, they come and pass 
The deeps and are transformed; but he who comes 
In his own strength from him long time the King 
Hides him as erst from thee. Yet, because strength 
Well used is a good gift, I bid thee plunge 
In yon cold stream, and wash from thee the stain 
Of evil. There shall come no harm to thee, 
Nor in those chill dark waters shall thy feet 
Slip, nor thy life be swallowed. It is thine 
To bear in thy strong arms the fainting souls 
Of pilgrims who press onward day and night 
Seeking the Lord of Light. Thou, who so long 
Didst serve the Lord of Evil, now shalt serve 
A higher; and because great penances 
Are fitting for great wrong, here shalt thou toil 
Long time till haply thou shalt lose the stain 
Of sense and of the world, then shall thy eyes 
See that thou wouldst. 

Go suffer and be strong.’ 


Then that strong soul, treading those stony ways, 
Went down into the waters. Painful souls 

Cried to him frem the brink. Sad lives, which now 
Had reached their toilsome limit. Pilgrims sore, 
Who after lifelong strivings and great pain 

And buffetings had gained the perilous stream 
With heaven beyond. Wan age and budding youth 
And childhood fallen untimely. He stooped down 
With wonder more than pity, raising up 

The weakling limbs, and bearing in his arms 

The heavy burden,—thro’ the chill dark depths 
Of those cold swirling waters without fear 

Strode onward. Oftentimes the dreadful force 

Of that resistless current, which had whelmed 

A lower soul, bore on him. Oftentimes 

The icy cold, too great for feebler hearts, 

Assailed him, yet his strong feet stemmed the rage 
Of that dark flood ; his mighty stature still 
Strode upright thro’ the deep to the far shore, 

And those poor pilgrims with reviving souls 
Blessed him, and left the waters and grew white 
And glorified, and in their eyes he knew 

A wonder and a rapture as they saw 
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The palace of the King, the domes, the spires, 
The shining oriels sunlit into gold, 

The white forms on the brink to welcome them, 
And the clear heights, and the discovered heaven. 








But never on his eyes for all his toils 
The sunshine broke, nor those high palace roofs 

As erst upon his weakness. Day and night 

The selfsame cloud hung heavy on the hills, 
Blotting the glorious vision. Day and night 

He laboured unrewarded, with no gleam 

Of that eternal glory, which yet shone 

Upon those fainting souls, whom his strong arms 
Bore upward. Day and night he laboured still, 
Summer and winter, plunging day by day 

Into the depths of death, till a bright band 

Of those he succoured blessed him. He would rise 
At midnight, when the cry of fainting souls 

Called to him on the brink, and so go down 

Fearless into the darkness. Storm and snow 

Lashed the black stream into great waves, and pierced 
His more than human frame. Yet would he still 
Strive onward with his load. Yea, though the floods 
Roared horribly, and deep called unto deep, 
Through all those hidden depths he strode unmoved, 
A labouring, duteous, unrewarded soul. 
















Was it because the stain and blot of Sin, 
The wickedness, the evil he had known, 
Were on him still uncleansed? I cannot tell. 

The stain of ill eats deep, and nought can cleanse it, 
Nay not even tears of blood. But to my thought 

Not thus the legend runs; rather I deem 

That what of good he loved was only strength, 

The pride of conscious Power. That which had led him 
To strong rude wrong, the same sense, working on him, 
Led him through weariness of wrong to use 

His strength for goodness. Oftentimes Remorse 

Comes not of hatred of the wrong, nor love 

Of the good, but rather from the shame which Pride 
Knows which has gone astray and spent itself 

Upon unworthy ends. So this strong soul 

Laboured on unfulfilled. Yet who shall trace 

By what hidden processes of waste and pain 

The great Will is fulfilled, and doth achieve 

The victory of Good ? 
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So the slow years 

Passed, till the giant strength at times would flag 
A little, yet no feebleness was there, 
But still the strong limbs carried him unmoved 
Thro’ those black depths of death. Till one still night, 
At midnight when the world was sunk in sleep, 
The summons came, ‘ A Pilgrim!’ and he saw 
With a new-born compassion, on the shore 
A childish form await him; a soft smile 
Was on the lips, a swéet sad glance divine 
Within the eyes, as in a child’s eyes oft 
Unearthly wisdom, infinite weakness, strive 
For mastery. As the strong man stooped and took 
The weakling to his breast, he felt a thrill 
Throb through him, like the thrill which doth proclaim 
The awakening of a soul; and through the might 
Of Pity, grown to strength, he strode through the deep 
With that light load in his arms. 

But as he went, 
The strength greater than human, the strong limbs 
Which bore long time unfaltering the great pain 
And burden of our life; the fearless heart 
Which never blenched before, though the winds beat 
And all the night was blind; these failed him now, 
And as by some o’erwhelming load dragged down, 
His flagging footsteps tottered ; the cold wave 
Rose higher around him, the once mighty head 
Bowed-down, the waters rising to his lip 
Engulfed in the depths ; the weight of all the earth 
Seemed on his shoulders—all the sorrow, the sin, 
The burden of the Race—and a great cry 
Came from him, ‘ Help! I sink, I faint, I die, 
I perish beneath my burden! Help, O King 
Of Heaven, for I am spent and can no more! 
My strength is gone, the waters cover me, 
I stand not of myself. Help, Lord and King!’ 


Then suddenly from his spent life he felt 

The great load taken; thro’ the midnight gloom 
There burst the glorious vision of his dream— 

The palace of the King, the domes, the spires, 

The shining oriels sunlit into gold, 

The heaven of heavens discovered ; then a voice, 

‘ Rise, Christopher! thou hast found thy King, and turn 
Back to the earth, for I have need of thee. 

Thou hast sustained the whole world, bearing me 
The Lord of Earth and Heaven. Rise, turn awhile 
To the old shore of Time; I am the Prince 
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Thou seekest; I a little child, the King 

Of Earth and Heaven. I have marked thy toils, 
Labours, and sorrows. I have seen thy sin, 
Thy tears, and thy repentance. Rise and be 
My servant always. And if thou shalt seek 
A sign of me, I give this sign to thee : 

Set thou thy staff to-night upon the verge 

Of these dark waters, and with early dawn 
Seek it, and thou shalt find it blossomed forth 
Into such sweet white blooms as year by year 
The resurrection of the springtide brings 

To clothe the waste of winter. This shall be 
The sign of what has been.’ 


And that strong soul, 
Vanquished at length; obeyed, and with the dawn 
Where his staff was, there sprung the perfumed cup 
And petals of a lily: so the tale. 
Nay, but it was the rude strength of his soul 
Which blossomed into purity, and sprang 
Into a higher self, beneath the gaze 
Of a little child! Nay, but it was the might 
Of too great strength, which laid its robes of pride 
Down on the ground, and stood, naked, erect, 
Before its Lord, shamefast yet beautiful ! 
Nay, but it was the old self, stripped and purged 
Of ingrained sin, which from the stream of Death 
Stood painful on the stable earth again, 
And was regenerate through humility ! 


So for the remnant of his days he served 

The Lord of Goodness; a strong staff of right 
Yet humble. Till the Pagan Governor 

Bade him deny the Prince who succoured him, 
And he refusing, gained a martyr’s crown 

In cruel death, and is Saint Christopher ! 
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Party Po.itics. 


ARTY, says Burke, ‘is a body of men united for promoting by 
their joint endeavour the national interest upon some particular 
principle in which they are all agreed ;’ and if this definition be 
correct—and it has never that we are aware of been impugned—it be- 
comes a subject of serious doubt whether at the present moment 
such a body as the Conservative party exists. That there are many 
individuals calling themselves Conservatives, Tories, Constitutionalists, 
Patriots, and what not, is certain ; but no one can pretend that these 
individuals are a united body of men, no one could indicate some 
particular principle upon which they are all agreed; and no one 
would suspect them of any desire to promote the national interest 
by any joint endeavour. They are simply a conglomeration of atoms 
without any cohesive power, or any influence that can mould and 
guide them. They have so-called leaders undoubtedly, but in the 
House these are limp and nerveless, and consequently impotent ; and 
on the stump—which they used at one time to denounce in no 
measured terms, but to which they have recently taken with the en- 
thusiasm of neophytes—they are audacious and reckless, and conse- 
quently dangerous, not to their opponents, but to themselves. Their 
performances in the short Whitsuntide recess clearly indicate this ; 
and of all the performers, Sir R. Cross, G.C.B., at St. Helens, and Lord 
Carnarvon, at Burton-on-Trent, were the most conspicuous. The 
latter appeared upon the platform of the metropolis of ale and beer 
in a new and certainly not an improved character. During his by 
no means brief political career he has gained distinction more by his 
moral than by his mental qualities. Character has been his strong 
point. Without great genius or statesmanlike ability, and unen- 
dowed with that firmness and steady determination which sometimes 
amounts to genius, he has made his mark by his general capacity for 
business, combined with a genial amiability and a chivalrous love 
of truth and fair-play, and an almost poetic interest in what he 
deemed to be the civilising mission of his country. If report be 
true, he has more than once been ‘shocked’ at that trifling with 
veracity which the late Lord Beaconsfield occasionally resorted to, 
and which it is to be feared is becoming the confirmed habit of the 
so-called leader of the Conservative party in the House of Lords. 
The atmosphere of Burton seems to have taken the edge off this 
keen sensibility, and to have dulled his usually clear perceptions of 
right and justice. According to his own account, he was invited by 
one of the magnates of the brewing interest to draw up a bill of 
indictment against her Majesty’s present Government, and the 
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alacrity with which he betook himself to the task reminds us rather 
of some young barrister drawing his first pleadings, than of a states- 
man seriously discussing the condition of his country. Some exag- 
geration under the circumstances might be expected, and might be 
condoned, but gross misrepresentation can neither be of service to the 
country nor to the party to which the noble lord is supposed to be- 
long ; and yet this is what, under the influence of the Burton atmo- 
sphere, he indulged in. To speak of the last eighteen months as 
a ‘record of extraordinary errors, blunders, and misfortunes accu- 
mulated one upon the top of another,’ may be pardonable though 
not very wise exaggeration—not unlike some of the common forms 
used in the old style of pleading ; but when Lord Carnarvon comes to 
details and comments on affairs in the Transvaal, Ireland, and at home, 
he glides from exaggeration into direct, though we trust not pre- 
meditated, misrepresentation. 

To say that after three reverses in South Africa the English 
Government ‘sued for peace,’ is simply untrue. The Government 
have never sued for peace at all. In consequence of the intervention 
of President Brand, terms of peace were offered to the Boers before 
the disaster at Majuba Hill. That disaster was brought about, not 
by the action of the Boers, but by what at present appears to have 
been the indefensible conduct of General Colley, and the question 
with the Government was whether it was to make any difference in 
the terms of peace already offered. They decided not, and the 
decision will, we believe, be approved by all who bring calm reflection 
to bear upon the matter; but, whether right or wrong—and a satis- 
factory opinion upon this can scarcely be given till all the papers on 
the subject are published—it is a gross perversion of truth to describe 
it as suing for peace, and in making the suggestion that this suing 
for peace was in consequence of those defeats, Lord Carnarvon simply 
pandered to the ignorance of his audience. His statements with 
regard to Ireland and Mr. Bradlaugh, and the conduct of the Go- 
vernment thereto, were equally disingenuous; and his assertion that 
‘last session was unproductive in legislation, or nearly so,’ when, in 
fact, it had passed in four months more legislative enactments of 
importance than the former Parliament had done in six years, was as 
bold an attempt to trade on the credulity of his hearers as could well 
be imagined. Sir R. Cross was equally misleading, though not quite 
so audacious. The air of St. Helens is evidently not so exhilarating 
as that of Burton, and the remarks of the worthy knight were certainly 
more subdued than those of the noble lord. He did not launch out 
into the manifest misrepresentations of his former colleague, but rather 
acted the part of the political Iago by suggestion and insinuation. 
His conduct with regard to the Bradlaugh embroglio has certainly been 
unique. During the many debates in the House upon it, he passed 
as the candid friend of the Government, declining to let the elect of 
Northampton take the oath or affirm, and suggesting that the pro- 
per way to meet the difficulty was by legislation. This proposition 
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the Government have adopted; now he boldly tells his constituents 
that he for one is not going to change the law. If not, why did he 
suggest it? may ask some innocent inquirer, and the truest answer 
would be, ‘ for party purposes "—to induce the Government to do it, 
and then to try and-place them in a minority. Whether, for even 
party purposes, it is prudent (to put the matter no higher) to trifle 
with principles which were supposed to be highly valued by English 
constituents, is very’ doubtful. These extra-parliamentary utter- 
ances and demonstrations are of course not of the same importance 
as those which take place within the House itself, nor are they to be 
criticised quite so closely ; but there can be no doubt that they have 
an influence upon the conduct of members in the House, and in 
instances like the present it is to be feared that that influence is a 
demoralising one. It is certain that the condition and the be- 
haviour of the Opposition now is very different to what it was prior 
to 1874, under the leadership of Mr. Disraeli. Sir Stafford North- 
cote is now the nominal leader, but as a matter of fact he does not 
lead. Of him personally it is impossible to speak without admira- 
tion and respect, but it is lamentable to see the manner in which he 
allows what should be the Conservative party to go to pieces. As far 
as this affects the prospects of the party only, it is no great matter 
of concern to Liberals—it might be matter for congratulation ; but 
in the manner in which it affects the transaction of public business 
it is of exceeding interest to the nation at large. 

The present is certainly a time for serious dealing with affairs. 
We do not believe in the exaggerated pictures which have been 
recently drawn by more than one hand of the crisis in Ireland and in 
South Africa and in India; but in Ireland the state of affairs is 
grave and such as to cause uneasiness, and remedies for it should be 
soberly proposed and soberly discussed. The Land Bill brought in 
by the Government is a serious attempt made in a bond fide spirit 
to ameliorate the condition of the Irish population, and most people 
will say, without pledging themselves to all its principles or all its 
clasues, that it deserves at the hands of all those who can influence 
it a fair and candid consideration. Those who sit on the front 
Opposition bench give it this ; but what the country has to complain 
of is, that they allow an insignificant number of their so-called 
followers to adopt an opposite course. The two chief offenders in 
this respect are the members for Bridport and Woodstock. Of Mr. 
Warton, we admit, it is difficult to speak with any degree of serious- 
ness; but his present important, if not imposing, position in the 
Conservative ranks is an ugly blot upon their organisation. It is 
said that with some of the party he passes for a wit ; and if this be so, 
it almost justifies the term ‘ stupid’ which Mr. Stuart Mill was sup- 
posed to have applied to the Tory party generally. If his private 
conversation bears any resemblance to his parliamentary utterances, 
it cannot be marked by either point or humour, but rather by 
dullness and stupidity. Were the House a mere debating society, 
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he might be looked upon and endured as a harmless eccentricity ; 
but as it is, by his conduct and by his many interruptions he mate- 
rially obstructs public business. Mr. Disraeli would have extin- 
guished him in a very short time,and no doubt the present leader 
of the Opposition could do the same if he would, but he does not; 
and it is this which puzzles outsiders. Sir Richard Cross at St. 
Helens dilated in pathetic terms upon the obstruction of business 
in the House as though he really regretted it, and reminded his 
hearers that the obstructors were very few in number. He insinu- 
ated that they consisted solely of the Irish members. It is true 
that some of those alone are the avowed obstructors; but if obstruc- 
tion is to be gauged by the waste of time needlessly caused, and the 
prevention of the transaction of public business, Mr. Warton and 
Lord Randolph Churchill are equally guilty. We have on a former 
occasion fully recognised the talents of the member for Woodstock, 
and as far as mental ability is concerned should not,think of placing 
him in the same category with Mr. Warton; but they certainly 
frequently row in the same boat, and if the adage of birds of a 
feather is applied to them, Lord Randolph will only have himself to 
thank. Character eventually has more weight in the House of Com- 
mons than ability,and if this somewhat precocious young legislator 
finally fails, it will be for want of this, and not for any lack of mental 
endowments. For the sake of the credit of the Opposition, Sir 
Stafford Northcote should keep both these two avowed followers in 
order. Were Sir Stafford to resign the leadership in the House, the 
party would be completely shattered. With the exception of himself 
and the late Attorney and the late Solicitor-General for Ireland, and 
perhaps Mr. Stanhope, the front Opposition bench is singularly weak 
in men with any pretensions to political ability. It has never 
recovered the loss it sustained when deserted by Mr. Disraeli and 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy; and the two supposed rising statesmen im- 
ported by the late leader of the party—the late Home Secretary and 
the late First Lord of the Admiralty—have provokingly falsified all 
favourable anticipations, and as leaders of their party are practically 
powerless. Sir Stafford Northcote has really the game in his own 
hands, and it is this which increases his responsibility before the 
country—which should induce him to put down his foot firmly, and 
stamp out such nuisances as Mr. Warton, and bring to a spirit of 
proper obedience such independent supporters as Lord Randolph 
Churchill. He recently made a very excellent speech at the first 
annual general meeting of the Constitutional Union, and gave some 
admirable advice to the young Conservatives who support it. ‘ Or- 
ganise! organise! organise!’ he said to his followers, ‘ outside the 
House.’ Let him act upon his own advice inside the House, and the 
Conservative party itself would again exist and be stronger, and, what 
is of more importance still, the business of the country will be 
transacted, and obstruction will die a natural death. 

Notwithstanding the annoyances, and at times the impertinences, 
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to which Mr. Gladstone has been subjected from the independent, or 
rather the insubordinate, members of the Opposition, he has made 
satisfactory progress with the Land Bill. He has, so far, we believe, 
steered it through dangers and difficulties as no other living states- 
man could have done, and a general and a well-founded opinion prevails 
that in less than two months from now it will be the law of the 
land. In our last number we referred to what we considered a blot 
in the Bill, in the instructions given in the seventh section to the 
Court to estimate the tenant’s interest when called upon to fix a fair 
rent. That blot, we are glad to say, has been removed, and the 
Court will have a wider discretion, and will not be hampered by the 
somewhat unintelligible directions contained in the Bill as originally 
drawn. The permission now given to the landlord to enter the 
Court is also a distinct gain, and it is difficult to understand the op- 
position it met with from some of the Irish members, unless they are 
convinced that many of the prevailing rents in Ireland are below 
a fair rent, and that the result may be an increase instead of a 
decrease in rental. It may be so; but if it is, nothing shows more 
clearly the hollowness of the agitation they have been trading on. 
As a matter of fact the principle of the Bill with regard to the 
fixing of rents is, that landlord and tenant in Ireland cannot settle 
it themselves satisfactorily, and so a Court is called in to arbitrate 
between them, and it is only common fairness that both parties should 
have the power and the opportunity to resort to it. 

Though, as far as legislation is concerned, the time of Parliament 
has been almost entirely occupied with the Land Bill, the Govern- 
ment have not been idle in carrying on the general business of the 
Empire. On the whole, they have every reason to be satisfied with 
the result of their labours. If a test is desired to gauge their success, 
there is no better one than a comparison of the prophecies of the Op- 
position speakers in the autumn of last year with the facts of the 
present time. Instead of Eastern Europe being in a blaze, as was 
confidently asserted would be the outcome of the joint endeavours of 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Goschen, the latter has returned to England, 
having accomplished his appointed task with marked success, and 
having left the East in a state of comparative calm and quietude. It 
is more than probable that Mr. Goschen’s efforts will not be fully ap- 
preciated by the general public. There has been no fantastic bluster 
about them—no blowing of trumpets, firing of cannon, and party- 
organised public receptions, nor any claim put in for stars and gar- 
ters; but nevertheless the fact remains, that while Lord Salisbury and 
Sir Henry Layard were baffled and at times openly defied by the 
Porte in their attempts to settle the Montenegrin and Greek ques- 
tions, Lord Granville and Mr. Goschen have succeeded in settling 
them both, and for the time at least they have ceased from trou- 
bling, and the chances are that the time will not be of short duration. 
The European concert and the naval demonstration may appear ex- 
cellent jests to the prints now subsidised by Conservative purses, and 
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it may pass the comprehension of Tory peers how anything connected 
with foreign policy initiated by Mr. Gladstone can possibly succeed ; 
but if to get, not merely what you want, but what you also say you 
want, is success, then Mr. Gladstone, Lord Granville, and Mr. 
Goschen have certainly attained it; but it is not likely that they 
are sanguine enough to expect congratulations from those who 
doomed their efforts to calamitous failure. India also is faring 
better, and making more substantial, though perhaps noiseless, pro- 
gress under the steady, business-like, unpretending rule of Lord Har- 
tington, than it did under the original and pretentious sway of 
Lord Salisbury. The country is in a great measure relieved from 
the costly drain upon her resources, caused first by the acquisition, 
and threatened to be continued by the retention, of large portions of 
Afghan territory. Candahar has been evacuated successfully, and at 
the present time probably not even Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett himself 
would assert that our hold upon our Eastern Empire has been in any 
way weakened. The chief result has been, and is, that the country 
has more troops at its disposal, if under any emergency they should 
be wanted. Even in the Transvaal things are settling down much 
better than was anticipated, and the probable result of the debate 
promised to the Opposition on the subject will be to demonstrate 
how the country was placed in difficulties by the weak management 
of the late Government, and how it has been extricated by the skill 
and prudence of the present one. No glory has been gained, it must 
be admitted; but two useful lessons have been taught us—one, the 
folly of acquiring large tracts of country without properly consulting 
the population inhabiting them; and the other, and more important 
one, the weak points in our army system. 

The condition of the army must always be of paramount import- 
ance to the nation, and it should, if possible, be always considered 
without any reference to party government. When the present Lord 
Cardwell first initiated the reforms now so closely connected with his 
name, that condition was anything but satisfactory. The want of a 
reserve was keenly felt, and that want has to a very great extent been 
remedied ; but it is to be feared that the remedy has to a certain 
degree been obtained by sacrificing the efficiency of the soldiers under 
the colours. Both Lord Cranbrook and Colonel Stanley, when in 
office, tried loyally to carry out the reforms of their predecessor, and 
if fault is to be found with them, it is that they followed too closely 
in the grooves left to them when it had been discovered that these 
grooves were faulty, and that they shirked the responsibility of pro- 
posing fundamental changes. Such changes are now proposed by Mr. 
Childers. The lengthening of the term of service with the colours 
to seven years, and in certain cases to a longer period, and the 
raising the age of entry into the army to twenty, and the securi- 
ties proposed to prevent deception, are distinct gains in the progress 
of army reform ; and the closer amalgamation of the militia and the 
volunteers with the regulars must be advantageous to all branches of 
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the service. The modification in the retiring scheme for officers is 
also beneficial to the majority, though it may disappoint the hopes of 
some who had calculated on the continuance of the present plan, and 
it promises to have the advantage of costing the country considerably 
less in pensions. It is impossible for any reform affecting so large a 
body as the army to be carried out without offending the suscepti- 
bilities of many, and perhaps really damaging the interests of some, 
and it is natural to anticipate a good deal of grumbling; but Mr. 
Childers is not a new hand in attempting reforms in a great depart- 
ment, and if he is to be judged by his past, it is pretty certain that, 
while he will insist on carrying out reforms which are absolutely 
necessary, he will do so with as tender a hand as possible, and pay as 
much attention to just susceptibilities as is consistent with the carry- 
ing out of the proposed improvements. On the whole, the scheme 
has met with approval, and if properly acted upon, the complaints 
about ‘ boys,’ ‘ weeds,’ and ‘ skeleton battalions’ should cease. 
Notwithstanding the preoccupied attention of the Legislature, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson could not forego the pleasure of having his tem- 
perance field-day, though, to use an Irishism, he was obliged to have 
it at night. What was the exact object the merry baronet proposed 
by it, it is difficult to say. His avowed object has always been, no 
doubt, to diminish the evils of drunkenness; but, admitting these 
evils to the full, as we do, and as we believe all parties in the House 
and in the country do, it is very doubtful whether they can be much, 
if at all, affected by legislative measures. The disease is social, and a 
social cure, though more slow, will probably be more sure and certain. 
In our opinion, Mr. Forster by his education bills, Mr. Fawcett by his 
advocacy of open spaces and playgrounds, Mr. Hodgson Pratt by his 
energy in establishing working men’s clubs, Sir Sydney Waterlow and 
others in building proper dwellings for artisans, and Mr. Albert Grey 
in his encouragement of bands and music for the people, have done far 
more for the sobriety of the nation than Sir Wilfrid, with all his 
expensive organisation behind his back, and all his endeavours to in- 
fluence legislation. The amount of power wasted in the attempts to 
pass the Permissive Bill must be incalculable. The task has been 
costly and has proved hopeless, and now that he cannot have a bill he 
proposes a resolution. This reminds us of the action of the Fellows 
of one of the Colleges at Cambridge some twenty years ago. It was 
proposed that the Fellows should be allowed to marry, but opinion 
on the subject was divided into three sections: one section wanted all 
the Fellows to be allowed to marry indiscriminately ; another section 
wanted only the resident Fellows to be allowed the privilege ; while 
a third section thought it ought to be confined to the non-resident 
Fellows. They could not agree so as to pass any law, till one inge- 
nious Fellow proposed a resolution that ‘some change with respect to 
the marriage of Fellows was necessary, and this was agreed to unani- 
mously and passed with acclamation, and the only subject of regret 
was that the law as it stood was not in the least affected by it. This 
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is exactly the case with the Local Option resolution. The Permissive 
Bill had never a chance of passing because it meant something 
definite ; but the resolution was passed with a large majority because 
it meant one thing to one mind, and another to another. Some 
voted for it because they said the principle contained in it was the 
same as that in the Permissive Bill, and others voted for it because 
it did not contain that principle. As passed this year it is entirely 
different to the Permissive Bill, and in this form Sir Wilfrid has ac- 
cepted the support of the Government. The first resolution placed on 
the paper was one urging the Government to immediate action. Had 
this gone to the vote, the chances are defeat would have been certain ; 
so after consultation with, we believe, Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, it was altered to the mild form in which it was presented to the 
House. The meaning of this mild form was carefully explained by 
Mr. Bright. It did not mean the Permissive Bill at all; it did not 
mean that publicans should not be compensated if their interests were 
injured by Act of Parliament ; it did not mean that Government would 
legislate this year, or next, or perhaps even the year after; but it 
simply meant that the present licensing laws were capable of im- 
provement. Probably no one in the United Kingdom could dispute 
this, and the consequence was a large majority in favour of the 
resolution, though many voted against it, and many abstained alto- 
gether from voting, from the feeling that the whole proceeding was 
ashamandan imposture. As it stands, the difficulties of practical 
legislation are as great as ever. It would be easy enough to pass, 
probably even unanimously, a resolution in the House of Com- 
mons asserting the fact that England desires to do justice to Ireland. 
The real difficulty begins when an attempt is made to put the spirit 
of the resolution into practical shape, as may now be witnessed in the 
debate on the Land Bill, and the same difficulties will be experienced 
when the attempt is made to alter the licensing laws. They are 
certainly capable of improvement, and it would be more satisfactory 
if the ratepayer had some more direct power in the matter, as he 
would have had if the Municipal Corporation Act of 1835 had been 
carried out in its integrity ; but we doubt much whether this repeti- 
tion of resolutions will bring us any nearer a solution of the question. 
A rational bill on the subject is what is wanted, and till one is 
proposed we hope we shall hear no more of resolutions on Local 
Option. 

The difficulties are not insurmountable. The avowed object of 
the Permissive Bill was to close a large number of licensed houses. 
This could not be done with any degree of fairness unless an enormous 
sum of money were expendedin compensating those who had been led 
to believe that their licences would continue as long as their houses 
were well conducted. Any licensing bill that is likely to receive the 
sanction of the House of Commons must deal rather with the future 
than the past. It may transfer the power of licensing from the 
Magistrates to the Town Councils and to County Boards when they 
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are formed, as it isto be hoped they will be before another appeal is 
made to the country. It is doubtful whether the change will really 
make much difference ; but it will have this advantage—it will give 
the ratepayers who elect the members of our borough corporations, and 
_ who will elect, we presume, the members of the County Boards, a voice 
in the matter. It will extend the principle of local self-government ; 
and the ratepayers, if dissatisfied, will have the remedy in their own 
hands. Whether such legislation will satisfy the Teetotal Alliance is 
another matter. The objects the teetotallers have in view are excel- 
lent; but, as led by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, they are a somewhat intract- 
able body, and in times past have often done serious harm to that 
Liberal party to which the great majority of them belong. If, before 
the next general election, the Government can pass a bill founded 
on a sound interpretation of the principle contained in the Local 
Option resolution, and which will not injure the genuine vested 
interests of the present licensed victuallers, they will do much to 
strengthen their party and ensure its success for the future. 
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